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REPORT ORGANIZATION 



This document is the result of the combined efforts of several indepen- 
dent evaluations conducted throuqh LAUSD^s Research and ^Evf^uation Branch. 
Each of these evaluations focused on one or nnore proqrannnnatic components or 
activities which operated during the 1982-83 school year. Specifically, the 
evaluations were concerned with the connponents of the PHBAO proqranns, the 
Permits With Transportation (PWT) program, the Magnet School programs, and the 
Year-Kound Schools program (YRS)* In keeping with the terminology of LAUSD's 
Submission to the Court, the latter four programs are referred to as programs 
for voluntary integration throughout this report. 

The findings are presented' in two sepa»'ate reports: a technical report 
and an executive summary. The technical report consists of three volumes: 
findings from the PHBAO programs , findings from the voluntary integration 
programs, and appendices. The executive summary presents the highlights and 
recommendations from each evaluation. 
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PROLOGUE ^ - 

This report has been prepared as part of a two-year effort to evaluate 
the Voluntary Integration and Year-Round Schools (YR5) programs for the 
Los Angeles Unit led' School District (LAUSD). The report is intended to meet the 
requirement imposed by the Court Order of September, 1981. Specifically, the 
• Superior Court ordered the Los Angeles Unified School District to provide by 
"^Jul^lS, 1983 "...a full report of the meosures: taken and achieved under its 
voluirTary integration plan." In response to this nnandate, our studies have 
focused on ho^^ elements-. With respect to "measures taken" we have considered 
the implementation of prograrns as well as the actions taken .by the LAUSD in 
responce to earlier findings of the Evaluation Planning Team (EPT). We base our 
judgments on the "results achieved" the District's progress in ameliorating 
the harms of racial isolation as referenced in the original Crawford report. 
Our judgments of the District's efforts on both implementing measures end 
achieving results are based on multiple data sources. Quantitative and 
ir'.terpretive data from earlier reports and from the current year's studies are 
of course, important inputs. In addition, thesi data are complemented by our 
igwn interviews, discussions, end professional judgments based on three years of 
examining the Voluntary Integration and Year-Round Schools programs. 
^ • The Evaluation Planning Teani-members were originally invited to participate 
in the LAUSD evaluation efforts under the mandatory desegregation plan. The 
relationship of'the-Team to the District has'been complex. The identification 
of issues has beeri- shared by the Team ond LAUSD. The development and design of 
specific evaluation questions, methodology, arid instruments have been 
prerogatives of4he EvalUati;on::Pla'nning Team, in consultation with Djstrict 
personnel. Data col lectibniftai-^^^^^ , 
personnel of neighboring obivfersities , , as. well as the Team members. The 
analyses, interpretationspahclv.cecommendGtions for this report, as our earlier 
reports, represent theiwprl< of the Team members.' Throughout, we have worked, 
within the constraints of resources, time, persongel, and. information bases.' 
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Context 

In our. work, we have become especially aware of the importance of 
context in the analysis and interpretation of findings, particularly so 
because our process has extended ovei" a number of years, anS we have found 
that assumptions, points-of-view , and facts change over time.' 

Let us consider the context in three parts: I) the nature of the greater 
Los Angeles Area served by the LAUSD, 2) the changes in LAUSD, and 3) the effect 
of State and Federal policy changes on the operations of LAUSD. 

The Greater Los Angel<t% Ar«o. The area serviced byJ-AUSD is a clear factor 
in any 'District study. Its boundaries include k6l^ square miles, within which 
could be placed the combined areas of all of Boston, Cleveland, Denver, 
Manhattan, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Providence, and Washington, D.C. The 
bTstrict serves all of the city of Los Angeles, seven other incorporated cities, 
and portions of 18 other municipalities. The city of Los Angeles is more than 
50 miles across at its widest point , split by the Santa Monica Mountains. The 
San Fernando Valley alone, with.^an area of 235 square miles and a population of 
1.5 million, is second only in size to Los Angeles in California and seventh in 
population in the country. 

Demographically, the Los Angeles area is enormously c verse. Seventy 
language groups (requiring bilingual attention)' are represented in the District. 
The maj6rity of students in the District come from -Spanish speaking 
environments, many from families of Mexican descent. There are, as well, 
substantial numbers" from other Latin American countries and a small but growing 
population from Asia. The demographic changes in the area have been dramatic in 
the last decade and have strongly influenced the District's educational efforts. 

The size of the Los Angeles region, in part, has created sets of intact 
communities, many with the appearance of insularity .Rather than a single city 
with g'ring of suburban apeas , Los Angeles is more like . a confederotion of 
communities. Newer immigrants tend to'settle in. older parts of the city near 
families of similar backgrounds, although the San Fernando Valley has 
substantial new immigration as well. Residential housing patterns have 
; developed based on the initial location of immigrants and on the dominance of 
" Anglo population in the San Fernando Valley. Although one would expect 
residential distinctions to reduce over time, the high property values in the - 



area with other factors have mitigated against substantial population shifts and 
natural integration of racioi and ethnic groups. These population patterns 
result in school areas in some parts of the District that are overcrowded while 
others are underpopulated. 

Context of LAUSO. Because the scope of effort and public concern is 
normally broad, we will consider only a few contextual factors (listed below) 
which have impact on the processes of the Voluntary Integration and Year-Round 
Schools programs and the District. 

. The leadership in LAUSD has changed during this period, permitting the 
new Superintendent to define his own program goals, activities, and 
relationships with the LAUSD Board of Educdtion, staff, and with other 
constituencies. 

The schools have experienced some of the same financial 
constraints felt by other public sectors since the tax 
reform efforts, culminating with Proposition 13. Thus, 
the District has been required to notify substantial 
numbers of teachers that they might not be rehired because 
ot fiscal limitations. 

Paradoxically , almost throughout, a teacher shortage has 
existed in mathematics and science. 

. The racial distribution of the District in 1982-83 
^ included about equal proportions of Black and Anglo 

students (22% each), about 8%^Asian, and approximately 
7*9% Hispanic students. More than 54^,000 students (1982-83 
figures) are taught by teachers in 826 schools. 

State and Federal Context. Education has been topical throughout the last 
- few years with, attention given to funding bases, student academic performance, 
educational equity and educational quality as central issues. Policy changes ii 
available funds for categorical programs reduced the amount of federal supoort 
to LAUSD in 1982-83. The Serrano suit deliberations have resulted in the use of 
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* "per pupil costs" os a proxy measure of educational quality . The decision has 
also increased the State's interests in influencing local school districts. 
California's 1982 election sharpened ihe issues related to the role of'State 
leadership in education, and focused attention on performance and acadennic 
preparation. 

Nationally, the question of educational quality has olso been raised the 
Federal Commission on Educational Excellence and by other national reports 
assessing the quality of schooling. The concern for educational quality has 
been directed mainly at student performance shown, for instance, by tightening 
. requirements for admission to California universities and by systems of 
statewide'assessment and proficiency testing. In California, as in some other 
states, the educational quality issue has been extended to teachers through the 
administration of skill tests for teachers in areas termed "basic" literacy. 
Further reports in national media have raised questions about the quality of 
people entering the- teaching profession. There has been less rhetoric and 
attention, both state-wide and nationally to the issue of educational equity or 
the specific concern about the education of minority students. The joint 
concerns of student and teacher performance have led to some positive movement 
in increasing: I) the expectations for students, 2) the meaning of grades, and 
3) the basic skill requirements at the local level. It is against the general 
context of these social'facts and orientations that this report is presented. 
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,y ; Chapter I 

Introduction 

This report describes the evaluation of the Magnet School proqranns 
operating in the Los Angeles Unified School District during 1982-83. It is 
part of an ongoing evaluation of Magnet progranns that began in 1981 and is 
being conducted by the Voluntary IntegraHon Evaluation Planning Teann in 
collaboration with the Research and Evoluation Branch of the District. The 
primary focus of the evaluation was on the implennentation of Magnet progranns 
during 1982-83 .and also on the progress nnade toward the reduction of the harnns 
of racial isolation identified in the Crawford case. 

Orgonization of the Report 

This report 'details the technical aspects of the evaluation effort « 
Chapter I .presents a brief description of the history of the Magnet progranns 
in the District and an overview of the types of educational offerings provided 
by magnets as well as the students who chose to enroll in thenn. Chapter II 
describes the nnethodology used to conduct the study. It includes a 
description of the issues addressed by the evaluation and the procedures used 
for sannpling, instrunnentation , data coSlection, and data analysis. Chapter 
III presents the results of the study organized around the major evaluation 
questions developed for the study. ^ Supplemental tables, the evaluation design 
and data collection instruments are included in the Appendix to this report. 
For a more general discussion of the context in which the evaluation took 
place and the findings and recommendations formulated by the Team, the 
reader is encouraged to consult the Prologue that precedes this report and an 
Evaluation Summary of this report located in Research and Evaluation 
Publication ^37, Los Angeles Unified School District. 

Ki story of the ^Aognet Programs 

The Magnet programs were established by the District in 1977 as part of 
its Voluntary Integration, programs . The goal of the programs v/as to .establish 
and maintain programs with specialized curricular offerings that would draw 
students of various ethnic backgrounds thereby creating desegregated learning 
environments. 

Magnet programs are organized as either full school magnets or as smaller 
magnet centers located on the campuses of regular schools . Each magnet program 



is developed around either a specialized subject matter area such as 
math/science, performing arts, or business, or a specialized instructional 
approach such as fundamentol or alternative schools, or students with 
particular needs such as the gifted or the highly gifted. In all coses, all 
students receive instruction i^ the basic subjects required for prpmotibn or 
graduation. 

The Magnet programs began with three orograms at the elementary level in 
1977-78. Since that time, the program has expanded steadily (see Table l-l). 
Over the past five years, the District has established a variety of programs 
at the elementary and junior high school level based on specialized 
instructional approaches (i.e., process-oriented), specialized curricular 
.offerings (i.e., content-oriented), and students with particular needs (i.e., 
special population). Further, a substantial program expansion occurred in' 
1981 when 20 new programs were established of the senior high school level. 

By 1982-83, the Magnet nrograms included 86 schools and centers {k3 
elementary and extended, 19 junior high, and 2k senior high schools). With 
the most recent program expansion, elementary magnets represent 9% of the 
total elementary school programs in the District, junior high magnets 
represent 24% of the total junior high school programs, and senior high 
magnets represent 32% of the total senior high school programs. 

Magnet programs drew almost 20,000 students during 1982-83. Taken 
together, these students represent approximately 3.5% of the total District 
enrollment. Many of the magnets, oarticularly at the elementary level, 
achieved desegregated status in their enrollment. However, many of the 
piograms located in PHBAO (predominantly Hispanic, Black, Asian, and Other 
non-Anglo) areas, while providing specialized educational offerings, have not 
attracted sufficient" numbers of White students to yield desegregated 
, environments . 

Types of Magnet Programs 

A wide variety of educational offerings are provided under the 
sponsorship of the Magnet programs. Table 1-2 summarizes the types of 
programs available during the 1982-83 year at the elementary', junior high, and 
senior high school levels. The table is organized nround the three .types of 
S|iecicili7cd offerings ovciilable: curricular specialty (content -oric'nted ) , 
instructional speciolty (process-oriented), and student specialty (special 
population). 
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Table I- 1 

Expansion of the Mo^net Progrorm 
(1977 to 1983) 



1 a^aaI j-iLi.j-t TTrrn — I^ir MXSMW MIM 111 


77-78 


78-79 


79-80 


80-81 


81-82 


62-83 
















(ond Extended) 




• 










Process-Ori ented 


1 


M 


13 


\ii 




li* 


Content -Oriented 


2 


3 


7 


13 


12 1 


! '3 


Speciol Population 


0 


9 


1 1 


15 


16 


16 


Junior High 






\ 








Process -Oriented 








[\ 


li 


3 


Content -Oriented 


0 


t* 


5 


5 


6 


6 


Special Population 


0 


ti 


7 


10 


II 


10 


Senior High 














Process-Ori ented 


0 


0 


0 


\o 


. 7 


8 


(College Incentive) 














Content -Or i ented 


0 


1 


2 


1 




16 


Total 


3 


36 




62 


8a 


86 
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Table \'2 

Types and Nbnrtber of AAognet Programs 
Operoting During 1982-83 



Type of Program 



Curriculor Speciolty 
( Content -Or icnted ) 

Arts /Math/Science 

Business 

Centers for Enriched Studies 

College Incentive Program 

Communication Arts 

Computer Science/Math 
Science/Biology/Marine Science 

Health and Medical Careers 

Humanities Core 

Multilingual/Multicultural 

Performing Theatre Arts/TV- 
Cinema/Wus.ic 

Technical Occupations 

Visual Arts 

Instructional Speciolty 
(Process-Oriented) 

Alternative Schools 

Community School 

Fundamental Schools 

Individually Guided Education 

Open School 



C. Student Specialty 

(Special Population) 

Gifted/Highly Achieving 
Highly Gifted 



B. 



Number of Progroms* 

Elementary Junior High Senior High 
Grades 1-^ Grades 7-9 Grades 10-12 



I* 
I 

lb 
I 
I 

12 

4 



I 

I* 



9 

2 



2 
8 
I 

6 
2 
2 



2 
I 



*Some programs extend across traditional grade level configurations (e.g., alternative 
schools extend from grades 1-12). In these cases,, they are counted in each grade . 
level category served, so the total exceeds 86. 
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In order to provide sense of the range of educational offerings 
provided by magnets, brief descriptions of selected progranns are provided 
below. The descriptions are not connprehensi ve but were selected to illustrate 
the diversity of prograrnnnatic offerings. 

Animal and Biological Sciences Center (Grades 10-12): This nnagnet is 
loca^ ' the Los Angeles Zoo in Griffith Park. Students nnay choose one of 
two study tracks: one leading to possible ennploynnent as an animal technician 
after high school and the other leading to university aninnal study progranns, 
such as veterinary or biological sciences. 

Cinema/Performing Arts (Grades 7-9): This nnagnet offers. a progrann of 
instruction in dance , dranna , TV, and nnusic. It has been adopted by Francis 
Ford Coppola and his Zoetrope Studios, as part of the Adopt-A-5criool program. 
Each year students who demonstrate aptitude end motivation are chosen by 
Mr. Coppola for an. after-school apprenticeship program. The apprentices, 
supervised by interns from USC and UCLA, learn to make filnns using current 
methods and technology. 

Unified Science School (Grades l-<5): Learning experiences are designed 
to help students understand the significance of science in daily life and to 
apply the scientific 'Tiethoy to Problem-solving. Oceanography and physical 
science laboratories are used to promote science learning. 

Fundamental SchooFs (Grades vary): Fundamental schools stress strict 
standards for academic achievement, homeworJ<^ behavior , dress , and personal 
appearance. Reading, math, language, social studier,^and otjTer subjects ore 
taught in a Iraditional style emphasizing drill, reinforcement , and ^ 
enrichment. Parents and students must sign a contract agreeing to school- 
established standards. 

Open School (Grades 5-6): This magnet provides an individualized 
instructional program in a humanistic and a multicultural setting. Teaching 
methods are based on students' needs ond include mult;-age and interest 
groupings , cros«-age tutoring, and team teaching. Parent participation and 
involvement of community resources are stressed in the program. 

Gifted and High Ability Centers (Grades 1-6 or 7-9): In these mognet 
centers, gifted and high ability students are grouped for , i^nr iched academic 
experiences. To qualify, students must be identified as gifted/talented , be 
achieving two years above grade level in most academic areas, or earn sTanine 
; scores of 7, 8, or 9 on standardized achievement tests. 



. The 86 'v^aqnet programs in operation during 1982-83 served a total of 
19,263 students. Table 1-3. shows the participation of students of various 
, racial/ethnic backgrounds in the programs as a whole and by grade level 
configurations. Overall, Black and White students accounted for 
approximately one-third each of the total enrollment in the Magnet programs. 
Hispanic students r^epresented about one-fifth of the total magnet populat.on. 
"a similar oattern of participation occurred at the elementary, junior high, 
and extended grade configuration levels with somewhat higher representation of 
Black and Hispanic students and somewhat lower participation , of White students 

at the senior high school level. 

The subsequent chapters of this report describe the methodology used and 
the results obtained in the evaluation of the Magnet programs. As noted 
earlier, this examination focused on the processes used to provide program 
offerings for participating students, and the progress made toward reducing 
the court-identified harms of racial isolation. 
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Table 1-3 

Student Ehrollment in ttw Megoet Program 
19S24)3 . 



/\No. 

/ OT 

G^ade Level j Schooli 


nnot ICIfi 

Indian 


Blacic 


Aaian 


l^ipMic 


White 


Total 


Elementary (K-6) 33 


1% - 


m 


13% 


15% 


3,7% 






(81) , 


(2,401) 


(903) 


(1,049) 


(2,559) 


(6,993) 


Junior High (7-9) 21 


1% 


27% 


14% 


24% 


34% 






(40) 


(1,078) 


(582) 


(956) 


(1,388) 


(4,044) 

— 


. benior nign uu-izj Z4 




46% 




2;% 








(31) 


(1,832) 


(■350) 


(987) 


(804) 


(4,004) 


Other (Extended 9 


2% 


35% 


6% 


20% 


38%' 




grade levels) 


. (76)' 


.(1,475) 


(254) 


(831)' 


(1,586) 


(4,222) 


Total 87 


1% 


35% 


11% 


20% 


33% 





0 

ft 



.1 



0 

22 



Chapter II 
Methodology 



Purposes ond Issues 

As noted in the previous chapter, the prinnary purpose of the evaluation 
of Magnet programs wos to provide information on the processes involved^ in 
the implementation of the program and on the progress made in reducing the 
harms of racial isolation. In defining the "processes" and "harms" to be 
examined in the study, the Team relied on the stated purpose of the programs, 

previous findings and formulations, end dj^rections from th e Coi^rt qn4 Qlstrjct 

personnel. 

The stated purpose of the Magnet programs as derived from an examination 
of program literature and discussions with program personnel is: to provide a 
mechanism for voluntary integration focused around special interests. This 
statement suggests an inquiry into the procedures used to attract students to 
Magnet programs, the extent and manner in which desegregated environments ar 
created, and the nature of the special interest offerings provided by Magnet 
programs. 

Previous findings and formulations suggested areas of ongoing concern, 
such as the desegregation status of Magnet programs, and emerging- areas of 
concern such as the post-secondary advising of magnet students. In other 
cases, they led the Team to curtailing the .collection of data on issues which 
were judged to have been satisfactorily addressed, such as the fidelity of 
Magnet programs. ' . 

Discussions with District personnel also influenced the types of 
decisions noted above and Influenced the relative emphasis placed on various, 
issues. In partjcuiar. District personnel suggested a primary emphasis on 
program process and implementation since this information would be most useful 
tjo them io program planning and management and in responding to the many, 
changes experienced by the District during this time. (See the Prologue to 
this report for a full discussion of the context in which thes^ activities 
4<»k place.) . . 

Finally, the Team relied on the direction of the Court in identifying the 
outcomes, or progress toward* the reduction of the harms of racial isolation 



to be examined. These greas, identified in the Crawfprd case, were: 
I) academic achievement; 2) attitudes; 3) post-secondary opportunities; and 
k) interaction among students of different racial/ethnic groups. The above 
considerations led to the formulation of a set of evaluation issues to guide 
the study during 1982-83. (See Table ll-l.) Section A presents the issues that 
were addressed in the process component of the evaluation and Section B 
identifies the issues that were examined in the outcome component of the 
study. 

It should be noted that the evaluation issues related fo process were 
divided into three main categories: I) program mechanism and 2) desegregation/ 
.integration policies and prabtices, and 3) school programs. The issues 
related to program mechanism examined shifts in District procedures for 

- presenting programmatic-offerings to paren s and.students .-Eurther,-the 

ultimate results of the mechanism, that is, the characteristics of ' 
participating students and schools, were also delineated. The issues related 
to desegregation/integration went beyond the assignment of students to examine 
the policies' and procedures that contributed to positive and meaningful 
integrated interactions both inside and outside the. Classroom. Furthermore, 
the importance of staff perceptions and attitudes and actions taken to address 
ongoing concerns were recognized and targeted for further inquiry. The issue" 
related to school programs considers the administrative or the classroom 
actions taken to better accommodate the needs of program participant's. The 
issue- related to outcomes identified the four harms from the Crawford case and 
inquired into the degree- of progress made toward their reduction.. 

The evaluation issues provided the conceptual framework for the design of 
. the evaluation methodology. More specifically, they guided decisions about 
sampli^ng, instrumentation, data collection, and data analysis outlined m the 
subsequent sections of this chapter. 
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Table ll-l 
Evaluation Issues 



A. Process Evaluation 

/ . Mec h a n i sm ( s ) ^, 



\ 

a. 



What changes have 'made in 

rT2.e~chanisnns for expj|a.ininq proqrann 
options to ittjrecLts opd students during 

What are, t^ character fstjcs of students 
chosen to participate? 

Do program mechanisms result in student! 
being enrolled in d^^segregated schools? 



si 

4^ 



2 . ln: < ^qration/Deseqr^eqQt ion 



o . 



c , 



How ^do policies and procedures inhibit or 
conl'ribute to integration? 
I . administration 

2. classroom 

3. ^extracurricular 

What types of services are 'delivered as 
pa^rt of the progr^am? 

What are the perceptions and attitudes 
of school personnel toward the program? 
What additional arrangements have been 
undertaken during 1982-83 to address 
particular areas of concern? 



B. Outcome Evaluation 

I. What progress appears to have been made in 
reducing the harms set forth in the Crawford 
decision? 
o. Aehievemtrnt 
b. Attitudes 

Post-secondary opportunities" 



■J 



d. Social interaction, 
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Sampling 

The some sompiinq strategy used' in the 1981-82 study of the Magnet 
programs -was maintained during 1982-83 with a few minor adjustments. Th.s 
approach allowed continuity and comparability of data over time. The strategy 
was a multi-level one thot allowed the collection of limited demographic data ■ 
on the entire population of Moqnet programs, as well as information on program 
processes and outcomes from a stratified random sample of ^Aagnet programs. 
Further, a sub-sample from the identified sample was selected for observation 

of student interaction. ' ■ ^ 

The'^census of cll 06 Magnet programs was continued as in ihe previous 
year. As noted above, this effort was limited to demographic data on 
school/center characteristics maintained in District records. 

The stratified random sample maintained from the previous year was based 
on three stratification dimensions: type of program, racial/ethnic 
composition, ond grade level conf^gura 'ion . The sampling matrices used to 
select tl^e sample are shown in Tables 11-2, 11-3, and 11-4 for elementary, 
junior high, and senior high school prog.'ams, respectively. It should be 
. noted that the program-tvpe dimension was ba'^Sed oh the specialized offermg of 

the program; that is, whether the Specialty was content-oriented (i.e., . 
' curriculum-based), process-oriented (i.e., instruction-based), or- onented 
toward a special population (i.e., student-based). 

The racial/ethnic composition dimension included two .categories: 
desegregated or racially impacted. Programs were considered desegregated .f 
the racial/ethnic composition of their students was 40 to 60% PHBAO. They 
were considered racially impacted if their student body was more than 60% 
PHBAO. As shown in Tables 1.1-2 to 11-4, this strategy resulted in a sample of 

it4 Magnet progro/ris. ' , • 

Teachers -were also sampled at selected, sites based on a random samplmg 
procedure as in the previous year. Two stratification dimensions were used: 
grade level and academic subject matter. Grade levels identified were: . 
grades 5, 6, 8, and 10. In addition, ^bt the secondary level English and 
physical education teachers were selected to provide representation across 
both academic and non-academic subject matters. ,. . 

■ As in 1981-82, a sub-sample of the larger'sample was -Identified for 
observations of student interactions. This sub-sample included I 6 .programs 
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randpmly selected from the larger sample. This selection was limited to 
desegregated pVogroms in the sample so that opportunities for intergroup 
interoction wou\d exist* 

The primary modification made in the 1982-83 sampling strategy involved 
the inclusion of grade 12 students in the two Magnet programs with students^at 
this grade level. This addition was made sa that post-secondary plans and 

opportunities of program participants could be examined. This addition 

' ■ ' c 

yielded a final sample of Magnet programs. 

Table 11-2 

Sampling Mkstrix for Elmieritafy Mognet Schools 



Progronn Type 



Totol Number of 
C -^^^gr egoted Number 
iHognmit Sampled 



Total tNlumber of 
RocioKy Impocted Number 
MU>sf^ets Somplo^ 



Content Oriented 

Center for Enriched 
Studies 3 
(N = 3)* 

Other 7 
(N = 10)* 

Process Oriented 

Alternat ive 3 

(N = 

Fundannentol 6^ 
(N = I0)» 

Special Population r;, 

Gifted 9 
(N =^12) 

Highly Gifted . 3 
(N = ^f) 



2 



5 
2 



Tdtols 



31 



17 



12 



8 



JL-AjAtq.Laf_ten._Extended„schools i are_^i these program types 
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Table 11-3 

Sonpling Matrix for Junior High Magnet Schools 



Program Type 



Total Number of 
Desegregated 
Magnets 



Number 
Scmipled 



Total Number of 
Racially Impacted h**mber 
Magnets Sampled 



Process Oriented 

Fundamental 
(N - 3) 



Special Population 

Gifted 
(N = 8) 

Highly Gifted 
{H = 2) 



5 
2 



Other 



(N - 6.) 



Totals 



12 
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Table 11^ 

Sampling Matrix for Senior High Mognet Schools 



Program Type 



Colleqe Incentive 
CN = 8) 



Math/Science 
(N n 6) 



Total Nurnber of 
Oesegregcted 
Magnets 



Total Number of 
Number Racially Impacted Number 
Sompled Magnets Sampled 



Perfornninq Arts 
Visual Arts 
(N . 3) 



3 



Human i ties/Other 
(N = 7) 



Totals 



16 
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Instrumentation ^ 

Specifications for study instrumentation were nnodified from those used 
during 1981-82 based on the refinements in the evaluation issues and the 
relative importance of these issues for the 1982-83 study. These updated . ■ 
specifications are presented in Table 11-5. 

These specifications required some modification of the instruments used 
in 1981-82. These instruments included: 

. Abstracts: Application Data 
Enrollment Data 
. Site Administrator Questionnaire 
. Teacher Questionnaire 
. College Advisor Questionnaire 

■'. Student Post-Secondary Expectation Questionnaire 
. Social Interaction Observation Form 
. Published measures for students: 

- Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) 

- Survey of Essential Skills (SES) 

- District Competency Tests ' 

- School Attitude Measure (SAM) 

' The abstracts provided information on the characteristics of students 
drawn to the proqrams'^and the extent to which the selection mechanisms yielded 
desegregated environments. Questionnaires for site administrators, teachers, 
and college advisors provided data on policies and practices related to 
desegregatiWintegration in general and to specific areas of concern, such ds 
college/career advisement. 

The remaining' instruments were used to assess student outcomes. 
Achievement outcomes were measured by tests currently in use as part of the 
District's regular testing program: the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, 
the Survey of Essential Skills, and District competency tests. Student 
attitudes toward school were assessed using the School Attitude Measure (SAM). 
Post-seconddry eligibility and expectqtions were assessed using a 
questionnaire developed by the Team for use with Voluntary Inteqration 
programs. Finally, the Student Interaction Observation Form was used as a 
measure oi quantity and quality of intergroup interaction. 
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Table 11-5 , 
Inttrumentition Specificationj for M«|net Programs 



Evaluation iuuei Addressed 



Variables 



Measures 



Data Source 



A. Process Evaluation 

1. MechanisfD(s) 



) 



a. What changes have been made 
■ iri mechanisms for explaining 

program options to parents 
and students during 1982-83? 

b. What are the characteristics 
of students chosen to 

> participate? 

c. Do program mechanisms 
result in students being 
enrolled in desegregated 
schools? 

. 2..- Integration/Desegregation 

a. How do policies and 
procedures inhibit or 
contribute to integration? 



b. What types of services are 
delivered as part of the 
program? 

c. What are the perceptions 
and attitudes of school 
personnel tov^ard the 
program? . 



Content d media 
of program infor- 
mation dissemination 



Race/ethnicity 
Sex 

Grade level 

Race/ethnicity 
Sex 

Grade level 



District documents 
, Interview/ 



Administrative 
policies/procedures 
Classroom practices 
Extra-classroom 
practices ■ 

Nature of 'Services 

Intensity 

Duration 

Attitudes toward 
program 



Abstract 



Abstract 



Questionnaire 



Questionnaire 



Questionnaire 



District 
administra- 
tors 



District 
documents 



District 
documents' 



Site administra- 
tors 

Teachers 



Site administra- 
tors 

Teachers 

Site administra- 
tors 

Teachers 



Table 0-5 (Continued) 
httrumcntitlon SpeclflcatioM for Magnet Prograim 



Evaluation btuei Addreiaed 



{ji. What additional arrangements 
have been undertaken durinij 
' 1982-B3 to address .particular 

areas of concern. 



Variables 



Areas of concern ; 
Action undertal<en 



Msitures 



Questionnaire 



Data Smirce 



Sita administra 
tors 

Teachers 



B. Outcome Evaluation 

I. What progress appears to have 
. been made in reducing the harms 

set forth in the Crawford 

decision? 

a. Achievement 



b. Attitudes ■ 

c. Post -secondary 
opportunities 



d. Social' behavior of 

students towurd other 
■ ethnic groups 



Basic skills • 
(reading and math) 

Student attitudes 

Academic preparation 
Post -secondary 
■ eligibility 
Post-secondary 
■expectation 

Student intergroup 
relations 



SES, CTBS 



SAM 



Questionnaire 



Students 



Students 



Competency tests Students 
Questionnaire ■ Students 



Students 



Observation form Schools 



Doto Collectien 

Data collection was nnanaqed by the LAUSD Reseach and Evaluation Branch 
staff. These activities were conducted fronn December through June, as 
sumnnarized by the schedule presented in Table 11-6. Briefly, these tasks 
included: ' 

. connpletion of abstractirig fornns; 

. start-up tasks involving notification of th^ sample and 
o preparation for data collection; 

. distribution, collection, and quoli.ty control of site 

Administrator, Teacher, and College Advisor questionnaires; 

. completion of observations at each sub-sample school for each 
specified setting on two separate days; 

0 

. distribution, training, collection, and quality control of 

School Attitude Measure testing and Student Post-Secondary 
Expectation questionnaire; 

. collection of school-level (by grade) summaries of CTBS and SES 
scores and competency test results. 

Analysis 

The analysis of information collected during the evaluation of the Magnet 
programs produced summary indicators of the degree to which the programs were 
implemented to meet their specified purpose. Additionally, tKe analysis 
examined indications of the extent to which progress has beien mode in reducin<5 
the court-identified harms. 

The nature. of the analyses was largely descriptive with q heavy reliance 
on frequencies, cross-tdbulations,^and measures of centrol^ tendency and 
dispersion. Measures of ossociotron such as correlation were used to help 

identify factors related to program succes5« W^ere appropriate, comparisons 

■ \ ■ * . ■ ' * 

employing techniques such as\t-tests or analysis of variance were used to 

contrast different programmatic\features . 

Examination of program outcomes, generally, requires the identification 

\ * r * 

of appropriate benchmarks against which- the performance of program 

participants can be compared. In the cose of Vo'luntory Integration programs, 

\ .■ - ^. * ' 

such as the Magnet programs, potential conclusions about program outcomes ore 

already tentative due to: the voluntary notsure of the programs; the recent 



Toble 11-6 ^ 
1982-83 Data Collection Schedule for 
Magnet Progrorm 



Tosk 



timeline 

Dec. Jon, Fmh. March April Nkiy June 



Complete abstracts of 
archival data 

Prepare introductory 
letters to region 
superintendents 

Order SAM materials 

Prepare mailing labels 
and oth^efr ancillary data 
coMection materials 
* «> » 

Schedule sites for 
observation 

Train observers 

Send introductory letters 
to region superintendents 
and principals of 
sampled schools 

Distribute an^ collect Site 
Administrator, Teacher 
and College Advisor 
Questionnaires 

Conduct observations 

Administer SAM and Post- 
Secondary Expectation 
* Questionnaire 

Quality control and 

preparation of quesfion- 
naires for key punching 

Collect District 
summor ies of 
' achievement dato 



Dec- Jan , 



Feb. 



Dec . 



Dec . - Jan, 



Jdn,- Feb, 
Feb , 



Feb , 



Mid-Feb, 



April 



March 



April 



April 



May - June 



May 



May 



May - June 
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establishment of some proqrams; and recent innovations in same of the more 
established orograms. Thus, given the potential misuses af program and 
comparison outcome data^ only oMimited set of comparisons was conducted. 

In examining- achievement and attitude outcomes, the performance of 
program participants was compared to that af program cohorts studied in the 
previous year, to District pv^rages, and to^ national percelitile ranks. These 
comparisons provided a measure of change over time as well as indications of 
relative overall standing of program participants.^ 

Results depicting intergroup interaction we.e compared to those obtained 
in previous years since the measure used was designed, specifically, for this 
study ond the Team was primarily interested in examining trends over time. 

In the* reporting of the results, every effort was made to provide concise 
and readily understandable statements of the findings^ Charts, graphs, and 
other figures needed to convey the analytic results, were used as appropriate. 
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Chapter III 
Findings 

This chapter presents the results. of the evatO^aJ^on of the Magnet School 
proqranns conducted during 1^82-83. The presentation is organized around the 
three sets of evaluation quesiions developed for the study. The first two 
sets of questions focus on progrann innplennentation and exannine progrann 
nnechanisms for obtaining student participation and prograrri policies, 
procedures, and services influencing integration and desegregation. The third 
set of questions focuses on proyrann outconnes and examines the progress made 
toward reducing the four harms of racial isolation identified in the Crawford 
case: achievement, attitudes, post-secondary opportunities, and intergroup 
interaction. 

This study concludes a two-year examination of the Magnet programs 
conducted by the Voluntary Integration Evaluation Planning Team that began in 
1981. During this period, formal data collection using, questionnaires 
interviews, obsiervations , program documentation, and District records was 
conducted as described previously. In addition, members of the Team, conducted 
extensive interviews and observations informall/ over the course of the study. 
The major results and the professional judgments of team members formulated 
over the examination of the programs are synthesized in the Evaluation Summary 
included in the Research and Evaluation Publication 437, Los Angeles Unified 
School District. The summary also includes recommendations for'fuTu|e actions 
and directions of the programs. 

Program Mechonims 

The first set of questions examined the mechanisms used to solicit and 
maintain student participation in Magnet programs and the extent to which 
These mechanisms yielded desegregated enrollments in Magnet programs. These 
issues were explored through an examination of documents used by the District^, 
to disseminate information about the programs to students and 'parents, inter- 
views with District administrators, and collection. of archival data 
maintained by the District on student enrollment. The results for each 
evaluation question are presented below. . ^ 
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Whot chonges have been nwde in n^chonTwrn for explaining program 
options to parent* and ttodent* during ! 982-83? 

■ The Team's interest ir\ shifts in the District's methods for disseminating 
informationljbout the proglams emerged from the results of a sub-study of 
parent and student understpndinas of the programs conducted during 1981-82. 
Briefly, we found that written nViterials distributed by the District were the 
primary source of progromriatic information for both parents and students, 
further, while the majority of parents and students were very satisfied with 
the Magnet prog rams f over j ha If of the parents interviewed were unaware of the 
various voluntary integration options available to them in the District". At 
.that time, information abouSt these options was distributed in the form of a 
"Choices" brochure that dekcribed Magnet programs and contained an 
application and a separate form for Permits With Transportation (PV.T), the 
other primary Voluntary Integration program in the District. Each of these 
documents was fair.ly complete with readability leyels>etween the ni^th and 

tenth grade levels.- ; ! 

Examination of programldocuments and interviews vVith program 
administrators indicated that'j some shifts in mechanisms for disseminating 
information about the prograr^s occurred in 1982-83 and that odditiondl 
modifications were in progres's for the 1983-8/4 recruitment effort . 

The primary change woslthe combination ot the "Choices" brochure and the 
PWT enrollment form into a single brochure. This brochure, prepared in Both 
" English and Spanish, was alsoUoJIed "Choices" and contained information about 
programs as well as an applicbtion that could bemused for either the Magnet- or^ 
the-PWT program! However, the descriptions of the programs were gutte 
clispraportiQngte with one page devoted to describing the PWT program and 15 
pdges to the Magnet programs. A readcbUity analysis of the English versjon 
. o^t^e brochure using the Dale-Chall and the Flesch readability formulas . . 
indicated that the document was written al the eleventh to twelfth grade 
leveL ' (Procedures were not dvailable to conduct a parallel analysis for the 
^panish.^sion; however , . ir vAjas-quite similar to the English v,ersion.) 



'we would like to thank Dr. Alan Cra^ord of the California State. 
University, Los Angeles for conducting this inalysi^s. 



The "Choices'^ brochure was distributed to all students in overcrowded 
schools. All other schools in the District received 100 copies of the 
brochure in addition to a one-page flyer that was to be distributed to all 
students. The flyer, written in English ond SpanislT7~lisfed"^the types'^of 
nnagnet school choices and indicated when the brochure would be available at 
their school. 

!n addition to the brochures and fl/ers, infornnation about magnet schools 
was circulated in both English and Spanish through a half-hour television 
show dired in the afternoon and early evening, advertisennents on television 
and in local newspapers, and posters in the connmunity. Integration personnel 
in each region of the Distri/rt olso.nnade presentations informing school 
advisory committees about the various Mognet programs. 

The same mechanisms were instituted to recruit students for the 1983-8^ 
academic year with two exceptions. First, the distribution of the "Choices" 
brochure was increased so^thaf all students in overcrowded schopis and in 
predominantly Hispanic., Black, Asian, and Other non-Anglo (PHBAO) schocis 
received a copy. All other schools in the District received 200 copies for 
distribution at their discretion. Second, posters were not distributed to 
community centers to advertise the program. 

District administrators identified three problems experienced in 
disseminating information about the program and soliciting applications. 
First; they felt that the connbined brochure and application were confusing to 
parents and students. A large volunne of phdhe calls was received asking 
questions about them and significant numbers of applications were" not 
completed properly. In particular, i> v/as noted that the procedures,and 
criteria for the high acM^ing, gifted, and highly gifted programs needed to 
be clarified. . , 

A second area concernea the availability of staff at the District and 
region levels to inform parents and to answer questions about the programs. 
Due to budget cutbacks, integration specialists at the region level were 
reassigned and program pexsonnel at the District level v/as reduced from five 
to two staff members. Administrators indicated that this leveT of staffing 
was not sufficient to follbW-up school recruitment activities, and to answer 
queries from parents; 



Third, program administrators no'ted the^ relat ively short timeline for 
distributing the brochures and processing the applications. For example, . 
during 1982-83, one month was allotted for the submission of applications and 
ono week was provided for District staff to process the applications usmg the 
District's computer facilities. It was suggested that earlier distribution of 
the brochure along with longer submission and processing periods would allow 
for more effective and efficient recruitment. 

Vihat are the charocterlstics of students chosen to i^rticlpate? 

Data on the characteristics of participating studen^^ were drawn from 
District records on studeni enrollment. Table lli-l summarizes the 
racial/ethnic backgrounds of all participants in the Magnet programs for the 
post three years. Three trends are noteworthy. First, tl^e overall student ^ 
enrollment and the number of participants from each racial/ethnic group has 
increased over time. Second, when the relative porticipation rates of the 
various racial/ethnic groups are compared, Black and White students represent 
about one-third each of the magnet population, with Hispanic students 
accounting for about one-fifth of the magnet enrollment. This pattern of 
participation wcs also evident in previous years; hovever, during 1982-83 the 
percentage of Hispanic participonts grew by three percent while the percentage 
of mite participants dropped by three percent compared to the previous year. 
Both of these shifts are slightly larger than the shifts in the overall 
representation of these groups in the entire District over these two yeors. 
(Hispanic enrollment grew by 1.5% and. White enrollment decreased by one 
percent from 1981-82 to 1982-83.) 

Third, when the representation of students of various racial /ethnic 
backgrounds in'the Monnet programs is compared to their respective represen- 
tation in the District-at-!arge. Hispanic students are under-represented .n 
the Magnet programs (4^% in the District compared to approximately 20% m the 
Magnet programs). Further, both Black and White students are over-represented 
(about 21% each in the District compared to about one-third eoch ia the Magnet 
programs). 

The racial/ethnic characteristics of students within the sample of Magnet, 
programs selected for^ study were also examined in order to verify the^ 
representativeness of the sample. Table Ul-2 shows the characteristics of / 
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Table lll-l 

Characteristics of Magnet Program Participants 
(Total Mognet Population) 





1980-81 


1981 


-82 


1982 


-83 


Characteristic 


f* 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


American Indian 




1.55 


209 


1 .30 


228 


1 .20 


Asian/Pacific 
Islander 


1,353 


8.60 


1,659 


10.00 


• 2,052 


10.70 


RIack 


" 5,488 




5,907 


35.80 


6,709 


35.10- 


Hispanic 


• 2,530 


16.00 


2,785 


16.90 


3,78! 


19.80 


".Vhite 




39.10 


5,960 


36.10 


• 6,332 


33. 10 


Total 


15,786 


100,0 


16,520 


100.00 


19, 102 


100.00 



f denotes frequency 
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Table III-2 
ChirBcteriitlci of Magnet !ianiple 



ElomenHiry Junior Hgh Senior Hgti Extended 
(NrlB) m) (M) . ' M Total 

CharacterUllc f % f % f % » 'i, ^ * 



American Indian 


47 


1 


16 


1 


■ 5 


1 


25 




93 


1 


Asian/Pacific 
Islander 


547 


12 


292 


13 


212 


.16 


116 


5 


1,167 


11 


Black 


1,0 , 


36 


6B5 


' 30 


572 


43 


910 


35 


3,796 


35 


Hispanic 


•683 


15 


•4B9 


21 


270 


20 


715 


20 


/ 2,157 


20 


White 


1,618 


36 


812 


35 


277 


21 


B33 


52 


3,540 





i Total 4,524 100 . 2,294 100 .,1,336. 100 2,599- 100 10,753 100- 
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the sample for each grade level configuration. When the representation of the 
various racial/ethnic groups at each, grade level conf igurati^on in the sannple 
-XLtjeLjcorppared t o that in the population-at-large (see Tabl/fe 1-3), a sinnilar 
pattern of representation ennerges. In the nnaiority of cases, participation 
rqifes in the sannple fall -within three percent of those in the general 
papulation. This sinnilarity suggests that the sannple selected for inclusion 
in the study is representative of the population of the ^Aagnet progranns, at 
least in terms of racial/ethnic composition of their student bodies. 

Od program mechonisrra result in students being enrolled in desegregated 
schools? 

This question was formulated to go beyond the characteristics of 
participating students to examine the extent to which magnet centers and 
schools were able to provide desegregated learning environments by drawing 
students from a diversity of backgrounds to their campuses. Table III-3 
sunrimarizes the number and percentage of Magnet programs that met the 
District-established criteria of PHBAO (more than 60% Hispanic, Black, Asian, 
and Other non-Anglo), ^'desegregated" (40-60% PHBAO) , and predominantly White 
(more than 60% White) . Several points should be noted. First, only one 
program fell in the "predominantly White" category. Second, slightly more 
than half of the elementary programs met the desegregation criterion; however, 
only about one-third of the programs at the secondary and other configurations 
were desegregated. The greater proportion of PHBAO magnets at the . secondary 
level appears to be at least partly due. to their location. In response to a 
Court directive allowing the establishment of Magnet programs in PHBAO 
^schools, the District expanded the program over, the past three, years to 
include a number of magnet centers on the campuses of PHBAO. junior and senior 
high schools. (Approximately two-thirds of the magnets at these levels are 
centers located on PHBAO compuses.) Thus, while some Magnet progranris succeeded 
in creating desegregated environments, many were PHBAO programs. The 
following sets of questions go beyond the enrollment of students in Magnet 
programs to examine. the policies, procedures, and services designed to 
encourage integrated educational experiences for magnet students. 



Table m-3 
Centers and Schooli in Magnet Program, 



I 

to Other 



♦PHBAO Dewgregated White 

61% ♦ PHBAO ^ ♦ 60% White 61% t White 



Total „ 
Magnt^ti 50 » 



^Predominantly Hispanic, Black, Asian, and Other non-Anglo. 



\1 



Level < * ' * ' 



ulementary 15 «,5 17 51.5 . 1 3.0 

Junior High ' \l 63.2 • ' 7 36.8 0 0 



Senior High • 17 , 73.9 6, 26.1 >0 0 



6 66.7 ■ , 3 33.3 0 , 0 



Integrot icin/Desegregat ion 

The foHov/ing questions focus on the policies and procedures adopted in - 
Magnet programs that encourage or inhibit integrated interactions annong 
students and the types of services that are delivered as part of the Magnet 
progranns. Information in-these areas was collected primarily through 
questionnaires for site administrators and teachers. It should be noted that 
the focus here was on policies, procedures, and services influencing 
interaction among students rather than those related to the specialized 
educational offerings of the Magnet programs. The nature of the specialized 
educational offerings and the fidelity of programs as implemented to those 
initially planned were examined in sub-studies conducted in the previous two 
years. 

How 4o policies ond proceduires inhibit or contribute to integrotlon? 

" In order to address this que^rion, administrators were asked about the 
extent to which policies at their magnet school influenced interaction among 
students and about actions that had been specifically undertaken. at their site 
to encourage interaction among students of different racial/ethnic groups. As 
shown in Table 111-^, administrators of elementary programs tended to report a 
strong influence of policies on interaction among students. However, 
administrators of secondary and extended programs tended to report that 
student interaction was less influenced by specific policies but more 
influenced by school personnel and the students themselves. The relatively 
larger standard deviations for the secondary and extended levels compared to 
the elementary level indicate that there was more variability on this 
dimension across secondary and extended programs than across elementary 
programs. A similar pattern of influence was observed in the previous year; 
however, responses this year suggest slightly more influence of policies on 
svideht interaction across all levels cornpared to the previous year. 

Table III-5 sunrvnarizes administrators' reports of actions specifically 
undertaken to encourage integrated interaction among students. Assignment 
of students to games and activities was most common at the elementary level; 
however, almost half of the high school administrators also reported using 
student assignments to encourage intergroup interaction. Active recruitment 
for organized activities was most common in secondary , and extended programs. 



\ 
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Table im 
Mognet Prograntt: Site Policy Inflb^e 
on Integrated Student hteraction! 




El«wntary . M(x Ugh Senior High 
(N:W) (N=IJ) M 

(7.9) (10-12) 




Setting 


Mean 


so . 


Mean 


SO 


Mtsn 


\ 


Mem 


SO 


Recess/nutrition 


l.!2 . 






0.92 


2.56 


0,86 \ 


2.5? 


0.85 , 


Lunch/cafeteria 


IJ: 


0.21 


2.53 


0.81 


2.33 


0.91 


\ 2.57 ' 


0.85- 


Lunch/o'dtside • 


1.21 


0,59 


, 2.53 


O.i 


2.33 


0,97 . 


\ 2,45 


0.93 


eating area 


















Lunch/playground 


1.12 

1 




2.6r 


0,78 


2.50 


0.86 


■2;^5 


0.93 



•On 0 three point scole .eosurinq the structure provided by site policy to influence student i Jeroction Vjere 
1 /totally governed by schwl-wide policy, 2 = discretion of school personnel, and 3 = no influence by sl^e 
policy (i.e., totolly governed by students). 
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Table !l|.5 

Magnet Programs: Administrator Reports of Actions 
Taken to Encourage Intergroup Interaction 



Elementary 
(K.6) 



Type of Action 



Frequency % Frequency % Frequency % Frequency % 




Junior High 
(7-9) 



Senior High 
(10-12) 



Extended 
(K-12) 



w 
in 
I 



Assiqn'Tient to 
qames/activities 

Active, recruitment 
for orqap.!7.e'l 
activities 

' inservice trnininq 

'■lodificQtion of • 
school policies 

• (estructurinq 
features of ^ 
ohysicfll settinq 

Other 



19 



I? 
17 



h\3 
10.1^ 



10.3^ 



IV 



I 
I 

I. 



19 



?I.O^ 



73.95 
^3.1^ 



3' J5.79 



10.53 



15 



8B.33 



n.n 



V.J1 



33.33 



28.5/ 



71. 'i3 



57.14 



21. 't3 
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(ilthouqh "about" two-fifths' of the elementary administrators also reported use 
ot.thi's practice; Inservice training was also .a co/»1monl^ reported technique, 
a I thpugb' somewhat less in the high school procjra/Is. These activities were 
also the mbsl;' frequent ly rf ported-pct iofts-taken-durinq- I 98 H=;8-2-as-we II.. The 
major difference het ween ' theM wp/,'ears occurred in the relatively lower 
incipience -of inserytce training at the high school level during 1982-83 (50% 
of the programs in 1981-82 vs. 22% in 1982-83.) 

In summary, actions were cbmmonly taken in the Magnet programs sampled .to 

encourage interaction arnong students of different racial/ethnic backgrounds. 

'site policies were reported to particularly influence interaction among 

students in elementary programs. 

Wm* trpes of services are delivered as part of the program? 

aith administrators and teachers were asked about services delivered to 
stuclentsv. school staff, and parents as part of the Magnet programs. 
Admmistrators' reports, of servi^s provided f'or students by the school are 
summarized in Table III-6. Most of the services identified were reported by 
the mafority of administrators, particularly at the secondary and extended 
levels. \a similar pattern of responses was obtained during I98I-82; 
however, Vthes'e services tended to be slightly more frequent durinq 1982-83. 

' Teachers' reports of classroom practices for students are summarized in 
fable- lll-7.\ Again, the majority of tea chers re porte d the use of most 
' classroom pj^actices identified on the questionnaire. The least frequent 
. practices weVe the buddy system and parent meetings at the high school level. 
- All other practices were generally reported by over half of the teachers arid 
in-rnariy cases by over three-quarters of the teachers. A "similar pattern of 
services was reported by teachers in 1981-82* 

Teachers' reports' of activities for school staff are summarized in - 
Table ill-8. ' Staff/meetings were common at all levels. Inservice training 
and sample letters for parents were the next most frequently reported 
activities. While these- three activities were also the most commonly reported 
by teachers in |^98l-82, inservice training was reported much less frequently 
in; 1982-83 as compared to the previous year. (In 1982-83, the percentage of 
teachers across levels reporting inservice training , ranged from 33-^7%. In 
1981-82, the » ange was 57-90%.) - . 
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Table 

Magnet Programs: Administrator Reports of School Practices 



(. 

Elementary Junior Higti Senior High Extended 
(K-6) . (7-9) (10-12) (K.t2) 



Type of Service Frequency % Frequency % Frequency % Frequency % 



Orientation proqrams 


21 


93.10 


19 


100.00 


18- 


100.00 


n 


92.86 


'3ijddy system 




■37.93 


5 


26.3? 


3 


16.67 


7 


. 50.00 


Tutorial services 


17 


S3.62 


.17 


39.it7 


18 


100.00 


12 


85.17 


Curriculu'Ti enrichment 




89 66 


18 

1 u 


94 Ik 








inn nn 

lUU^UU 


"Specialized Instructional 
approaches 


26 


89 66 


13 


94 74 


1 0 




in 

lU 


71 \\\ 


Auxiliary transportation 


15 


51.72 


18 




16 


88.89 


.10 


71.43 


Gu doncp-rniin^pllnn 


IB 


Jl I'll 


19 


inn- nn 




/ 

inn nn 




inn nn 
lUU.Ul) 


Needs assessment 


25 




16' 


.84.21 


14 


77.78 


13 


92.86 


Additional supervisory ■ 


1 L 


HI ,.)0 


\L 


oj, lo 


Q 

0 


44.44 


0 

0 


I)/.I4 


Special activities to 
encourage interaction 


27 


91.10 


18 


94.74 


18 


100.00 


14 


100.00 


Special activities to 
encourage interqroup 
understanding 


2k 


82.76 


16 


84.21 


16 


88.89 


14 


' 100.00 


Inclusion in formal 
evaluation 


IB • 


%2.07 


16 


84.21 


16 


88.89 


13 


92.36 


Survey for suggestions 


li 


. '18.28 


17 


89.47 


15' 


83.33 


12 


.. 35.71 


Other 




i 27.57 


1 


5.26 


3. 


16.67 


14 


iOO.OO 



0 



Table ill-] 

Magnet Programs: Teacher Reports of Classroom Practices 



Elerr^ntary 
(K-6) 



Junior High 
(7-9) 



Senior High 
(10-12) 



Extended 
(K.I2) 



Type of Practice 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 




laciTllv/ethnicoltv 

Spot inn 
■ Grron^eiiient 

[\ 






■ 41 


8'?.I3 


32. 


8'i.2l 


29 


80.56 


RQcinliy/ethnicallv 
arraifjennent 




38.00 


V. 


69.57 


32 


84.21 


29 


80.56 


Coooerative work 
qrouos 


1\' 


%M 




73.91 


■ 29 


76.32 


34 


94.44 


Inter]r3')p inter- 
action octivities 


. 7! 




3^1 


73.91 


■ " , 22 


57.90 


31 


86.11 


1 Curriculu'-n enrichment 
w 


V. ■ 




30 


65.22 


2f 


55.26 


28 


77.78 


00 

' Soecinlize^l. instruc- 
tional (iDoroach 






3'^ 


73.91 


2/» 


63.16 


29 


80.56 


lud ly systerri 


53 


70.^7 


?l 


'45.65 


12 


31.58 


21 


58.33 


Connmi)nication 'vith 
oorents 


75 


100.00 


't3 


93.^18 ' 


30 . 


78.95 


33 


91.6? 


/.e.etinns with oorents 


T\ 






39.13 


1? 


34.21 


32 


33.3? 


-.'lossroo'i^ orientvitlon 

DrO'TOT. 




3'i.00 


30 


65.^2 


^ ^3 , 


60.53 


25 


69.44 


Tutorial nrranqements 


■ ; 'i3 


57.33 




56.52 


?1 


73.68 


25 


69.44 


111 I "1 jl JwU U' •Mv 1 

g^j) standinq octivities 
■■••leeds assess-Tient 


• .. (>\ 


SI. 33 

50".67 


11 


5B.70 
76.09 


" 17 
2B 


4'4.74 
73.68 


• 26 
. 27 


72.22 
75.00 




.'i 


5.33 




13.n'4 


k 


10.53 


•5 


13.8? 
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Toble III-8 
Magnet Programs: Teacher Reports 
of Activities for School Staff 



Elementary Junior High Senior High Extended 
iUr (?-9) (10-12) . (K.I2) 
(N = 75) (N =i6) (N = 38) {Hy 36) 



Type of" Activity 


Frequer-cy 


% 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


• % 


Frequency 


% 


Inservice training 








VM 


11 


1^.21 


13 


1^.11 


Visits to ot'ier successful 


















aioqnets • 


f 


12.00 




I0.S7 


T'"" 


7.90 


7 




Lannuaqe Acquisition 




K.OO 










5 . 


!3.3r 


Sa-UDle oarent letters 
'vith translations 


'\\ 




21 


^0.00 


i 

i 

■ 17 


M.74 




10.5^ 


Staff Tieetinqs 






3^ 


73.91 ■ 


ill . 


BI.58 




70.22 


Other 




5.13 


. 9 


l^^7 






3 


B.33 
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Administrators reported on services provided for parents (sumnnnrized 
if) Table III-9). School nneetir\qs and special connrnunications were reported by 
dost! to 90% or nnore of the a(3mihistrators at each level. Surveys for 
suggestions were also connmon, and accessible scheduling of special activities 
.wns noted by the nnajority of adnninistrdtors particularly at the secondary and 
extended levels. Sinnilar activities for parents were reported in 1981-82, 
with one noteworthy exception, Duri ng 1 982-83 , all 19 junior high magnets 
sampled instituted a Neighborhood Homes program, 

.In su'nmary, a variety of activities were reported for students, school 
staff, and parents by both teachers and administrators, fhese activities were 
similcir to those reported in the previous y?^^ with two.excep. ons. 
Inservice training was reported less frequently in 1982-83 than in 1981-82. 

service for parents involving identifying neighborhood homes for students to 
be colled upon in the case of illness or other emergencies wos set up in all 
junior high school mognets sampled during 1982-83. 

What are the perceptions and attitudes of school personnel toward the 
program? 

^th administrators and teachers were asked for their perceptions of the 
effect of their Magnet program on students and their parents in a variety of 
. acade nic, social, and extracurricular areas. (See Table 111-10.) The average 
,rotinqs for both administrators and teachers are generally quite high indicat- 
ing that they both view the services provided by the Maqnet nrogram as 
rr^oderately to yery effective in a variety of areas. The primary exception 
occurred in the area of participation in after-school activities in both 
elementary and extended programs. Services were viewed as much less effective 
in this area, a finding that emerged during the previous two years as well. 

Teachers and administrators also tended to have similar positive views in 
the f)revious two years. However-, in the past teachers in junior high, senior 
high, and extended programs indicated less success in securing parental 
participatio^n in t^eir Magnet program. During 1982-83, their responses were 
inarkerlly more po.nive in this area suggesting improvem^^ 
porents and encoi^raging their participation. 
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\ Table 111-9 

Magnet Programs: Activities for Parents 

\ 

■ \ 

\ 





Elementary 




Junior High 
■ (7-9) 




Senior High 
(10-12) 




Extended- 
(K-12) 




ctivity 


Frequency . 


% 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% . 


nf^etinqs 




98.11 


\l\ 


89. 'i7 


1^ 


,88.89 


1 'i 


100.00 


comnnuniccitions 


28 




18 \ 


9^».7'4 


IS 


100.00 


I'* 


100.00 


itv liaison 


: 1*^ 


SI. 77 


!! ; ' 

1 ■ 


57.90 


/ 
0 




12 


85.71 


jle scheHulinq 
ecini octivities 


10 


8'+.'»8 


\ 

\ ■ 
II ' 

\ 


S7.90 ' 


IS 


88.33 


12 


8S.7I 


\or suqqestions 


. 2i\ 


8?.7''i 


n ■ \ 


■58.47 


10 


5S.56 




loo.oT 


ernoon ohone 
ce 


10 


3'k'48 




h2. 1 1 


7 


88.89 


10 


■ 71 ..'i3 


s in senrling area 


'4 ' 


18.79 




.21.05 




88.38 


5 


. 35.71 


rhoo^l Honnes 
roTi 


1 




19 ' , 


100.00 


i ■ 




3. 


21. '43 






18.79 ■ 


1^ 


100.00 




72. '2 


.■ 1 


7.1/4 
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Table IIMO 

Magr>et Programs; Perceptions of Student and Parent Success 



Administrators 



Teachers 



Area of Impact 



Mean* 



SO 



Mean 



SO 



Eiementary School 

Ovsrgll school adjustment 

Academic achievement (marks) 

Academic progress 

Peer-acceptance 

Interoctian with other 
students 

Participation in extra- 
curricular activities 

Participation in after- 
school activities 

Parental communication 

Parental participation 

Junior High 

Overall school adjustment 

Academic performance (marks) 

Academic progress 

Peer acceptance 

Interaction \Mith other 
students 

Participation in extro- 
. curriculor activities 

Participation in after- 
school activities 

Parental communication 

Parental participation 

Use of college/course 
advisement services 



A. 79 
4.52 
4.66 
4.72 



4.21 

4.83 
4.59 

4.74 
4.37 
4.47 
4.74 



4.47 

4.58 
4.21 

4.20 



0.41 
0.63 
0.48 
0.45 



0.73 

0.48 
0.63 

0.45 
0.60 
0.61 
0.45 



0.90 

0.61 

0.85. 

0.84 



4.57 
4.17 
4.35 
4.39 

4.09 



2.57 
4.51 
4.29 

4.24 
4.05 
4.05 
4.41 

4.16 



3.90 
4.27 
4.07 



0.64 
0.69 
0.67 
0.74 

0.86 



1.18 
0.7^( 
0.71 

1 .04 
0.71 
0.71 
0.80 

0.95 



I .06 
0.75 
0.76 



•On a five point scale where 
effective . 



I = little or no effect, 3 = some effect, and 5 = very 
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Table 111-10 (continu«^) 
Mognet Progrorra: Perceptions of Parent and Student Sucess 



Area of bnpoct 



Administrators 



Mean* 



Senior High 

Overall school adjustment l\,78 

Academic performance (marks) ^,33 

Academic improvement ^.06 

Peer acceptance ^.78 

Interaction with«other ^ 
students 

Participation in extra- 
curricular activities ^^.39 

Participation in after- 
school activities ^ 

Parental communicaticx^ ^.78 

Parental participation 3.82 

Use of college/course 

advisement services ^.6\ 

Pre-re'gistration of 

courses j ^.72 

Extended School 

Overall school adjustment ^^.^^3 

Academic performance ^.36 

Peer acceptance ^.43 

Participation in social 

activities ^.6^ 

Interaction with other 
students 

Participation in extra- 
curricular activities 3.83 

Participation in ofter- ^ 
school activities 



SO 



0.^*3 
0.77 
0.87 
0.« 



0.61 

0.55 
1.29 

0.61 

0.52 

0.65 
0.50 
0.51 

0.50 



I. II 



Teachers 



Mean 



^.11 
3.86 
3.95 



3,81 
3.82 
3.35 



li.50 
3.89 

li.25 



2.21 



SO 



1 .02 
0.87 
0.97 
I .31 

1 .06 



1.06 
1 .06 
0.98 



0.7^* 
0.62 
0.66 

0.80 

0.81 



.50 



*0n a five point scale where I = little or no effect, 3 = some effect, and 5 = very 
effective. / . 
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Toble IH-IU iconTinueai 
Magnet Prograim: Perceptlfln of Parent and Student Success 



Area of Impact 



Use of college/course 
advisement services 

Pre-registration of 
courses 



Administrators 



Mean* 



Extended School 

Parental communication 
Parental participation 



4.43 
4.00 

3.70 

4.62 



SO 



1.56 
1.18 

1.16 

0.65 



Teachers 



Mean 



SO 



• 4.00 
3.75 



0.86 
I .00 



*0n a five point scale where I = little or no effect, 3 
effective. 



some effect, and 5 = very 
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Thus, administrators and teachers continued f|iej/^px7s4^^^ the 
Maqnet proqranns durinq 1982-83. While encoufoqtft^ participation of students 
in elennentary and extended nnaqnets continued to be perceived as a problem 
area, parental participation was viewecl qs more effectively secured durinq 
1982-83 as compared to previous years. 

Whot orrongements h<iy€ been undertaken during 1982-83 to address 
part icu lor areas of concern? 

Three areas of concern were targeted for inquiry durinq 1982-83 based on 
the finrlinqs of previous studies and discussions with District and proqrom 
personnel. They were: after-school participation, counselinq services for ^ 
secondary students, and suqqosted modifications to the proqram. 

As noted earlier, student participation in after-school activities has 
consistently emerqed as an area of least success in elementary and extended 
maqnets . In order to investiqate this issue further, administrators were 
asked about actions that had been undertaken in their proqrams specifically to 
encouraqe participation in after-school activities. Interestihqiy , almost 90% 
of the administrators in secondary maqnets and 80% of those in the extended 
maqnets reported additional transportation arrangements for after-school 
activities. These rates are about twice as hi.qh as the previous year (about 
^0%). In contrast, only 24% of the administrotors in s'apipled elementary 
maqnets reported additional transportation orranqeme^ii^ts (a reduction of almost 
half of the 40% reportinq such arrangements jn 1981-82). 

Since ponst-secondary opportunities are one of the four Court-identified 
horms of ractal isolation, tl^^nature and use of colleqe counseVing services 
for maqnet students and their parents were tarqeted for inquiry, ^able ll'l-n 
summarizes counselinq services reported for students and parents, 
respectively, by colleqe advisors in sampled senior hiqh Maqnet proqrams. All 
students were reported to receive individual counselinq and to meet with a 
counselor on colleqe entrance requirements. In addition, over two-thirds or 
more of the students in secondary Maqnets were reported to participate on the 
averaqe in a variety of other activities. However, the relatively larqe 
standard deviations suqqest that there is considerable variability in 
participation across proqrams. 
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Table nun 
College Counseling Services 
for Magnet Students and Parents 



Services 



Mean % 
Porticipating SD 



Students 

Individual counseling 
Meetings with college represen+otfves 

Meetings with counselor on college 
entrance requirennents 

Meetings or classes on college entrance 
exams . ; 
\ 

Meetings on career choices ' 

. { 

Career day with guest speakers 
Meetings on financial aid 
Field trips on college campuses 
Workshops on learning/study skills 



100.00 
95.00 
100.00 

87. 1 A 
85.83 
70.00 
89.17 . 
.63.75 
75.00 



0.00 
6.32 
0.00 

22.15 
23,75 

MM 
K'.93 
35.36 



Parents 

Individual counselirig 

Meetings with college representatives 

Meetings with counselor on college 
entrance requirements 

Meetings or classes on college entrance 
exams 

Meetings on career choices 
Career day with, guest speakers 



Meetings on financial aid 
Fielc^ trips on college campuses 



/ 



68.88 t 
34.50 

48.57 ^ 



61 .67 
55.00; 



32.06 
32.10 

j 35.80 



.46.17 / 38.19 
45.50 49.57 
38.50 51 .62 



33727: 
7.07 



Workshops on learning/study ski Ms 



62.50^-^. 53.01 
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Parents of magnet students tend to participate at lower rates than their 
children, however, about two-thirds of the parents, on the average, v/ere 
reported to receive individual counseling, meetings on financial aid, and 

workshops on learning and study skills. Again, the_rLe.Lat/LN^eJ7_J,arge_^J^ 

deviations indicate that parent participation varied considerably across 
programs. 

Finally, administrators and teachers were asked for suggestions about 
modifications needed to~improve -their Magnet -pr-ogrom^-Administr-ators,. in 
particular, tended to note the need for additional resources and eguipment. 
The need for better screening of students was also freguently noted as an 
area reguiring action. 

What progress appeors to have been made in reducing the horms set forth 
in the Crawford decision? 

The final set of evaluation issues concerned the outcomes of the Magnet 
programs. In particular , progress made in reclucing the four harms of racial 
isolation identified in the Crawford decision-^achievement , attitudes, post- 
secondary opportunities, and social behavior of groups--was examined. Data on 
achievement, attitudes, and social behavior were also available for target 
grade levels at sampled schools for the.previous year, allowing an examination 
of trends over time. !n addition, District averages and national percentiles 
' were available for achievement and attitude data to serve as benchmarks for _ 
comparison. Doio on post-secondary opportunities were collected for the first ' 
time during 1982-83 due to ^he recent establishment of Magnet programs at the 
senior high school level and the small number of 12th grade students enrolled. 

Achievement. The achievement of magnet students in sampled programs was 
examined using data collected as part of the District's regular testing 
program: The Survey of Essential Skills (SES) for grades 5 and 6 and the 
Comprehensive Tes^ts of Basic Skills (CTBS) for grade 8. The former is a 
criterion-referenced measure of achievement with District established criteria 
for mastery. The latter is a norm-referenced measure normed on a notional 
sample of students. 
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rahle 111-12 summarizes the performance of magnet students in sampled 
programs for Spring, 1983 testing. Looking at the SES results first, it can 
be seen that students, on the average, answered 30% or more of the items. 
_^correctly /on the reading, math, and composition tests at both grade levels. A 
similnr pattern of performance was observed the previous year. These levels 
of performance are cor.siste'nt ly above the average performance levels of 
students in the District at large on all three tests at both grade levels (see 
Table 111-13). Further, when the average performance of students in different 
types of Magnet programs was examined, it can be seen that students in the 
highly gifted, yiftedT fundamental , and the math/science programs tended to 
show higher levels of achievemenlyS on the average, than those in alternative, 
CtS, or other content programs. However, the average performance of al! 
students in all program types exceeded the District-established mastery 
. criterion of 52%. (See Table 111-/14.) 

At the eighth grade, magnet students in sampled programs performed at the 
65th national percentile in reading and the 59th national percentile in math 
on the CTBS. These levels of performance were slightly improved from last 
year (nine percentile points in reading and two percentile points in math). 
Further, these average performance levels are above the District-wide 
• averages. When the performLce of magnet students was examined separately by 
type of programs as shown ii Table 111-15 , average performance in all types 
of programs was above the District average in reading and math with two 
exceptions: the math/scienc^ type on the reading test, and the alternative 

type on the math test. 

In summary, the average achievement of magnet students in grades 5,6, and 
8 in sampled Magnet program^ was consistently above that of students in the 
District-at-large. Furthermore, when the average performance of students m 
different types of programs waUxomined, these averages surpassed the 
District-established mastery cr^ia on the SES for all program types at both 
grades 5 and 6. At grade 8, the^ average perfornnonce of students in different 
types of programs exceeded District averages with two exceptions. Thus, the 
consistently higher performance ofy students in Magnet programs is not 
accounted for solely by students iA highly gifted and gifted programs but can, 
be seen in other types of prog rams \as well. , 

■ \ 
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Table IIM2 
, Magnet Schools 

I, Survey of Essential Skills (SES) 
Results: Grades 5 and 6 



Reoding Mothemotics Composition 





Mean 




Mean 


Mean 




Mean 


Mean 


Mean 




Raw 




Percent 


Raw 




Percent 


Row 


Percent 




Score 


SD 


Correct 


Score 


SD 


Correct 


Score 


SD Correct 


Grade 5 


38.19 


2.37 


86.80 


44.90 


7.44 


80.18 


38.76 


3.92 88.09 


(N=23) ' 


















Grade d 


43.89 


4.29 


91.44 


38.40 


6.73 


80.00 ■ 


30.56 ' 


3.27 , 84.89 


mi) . 



















II. Comprehensive Tests of Basic Scills (CTBS) 
Results: Grode 8 




Reoding Mothemotics 



Mean Mean 

Raw Row 

Score SO NP» Score SO tf 



Grade 8 ■ ■ 

(N=I6) 60.88 11.15 65 73.19' 16.19., 59 

— ^ ^ — It 

ERJC otioncI Percentile ■ , . ., ' 



Table 111-13 
Comparison of Magnet and 
CMstrict Achievement Levels 
SES (Meon Percent Correct) 



Reading Mathematics Composition 

Grade 5 

Magnet Sample 87 80 88 

District-Wide 78 • ' 72 78^ 

Grade 6 

Magnet Sample 91 .80 85 

District-Wide 83 . 70 - 76 



CTBS (Percentiles) 



Reading Mathematics 



Grade 8 



Magnet Sample . 
District-Wide . ^2 . 50 



73 
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Table lll-l* 
^Aagnet School: Achjevement on the Survey 
of Essential Skills by Program Type 



Reading 
Raw Score 



Mathematics 
Raw Score 



Composition 
Raw Score 



District -Established 
Mastery Criteria 

Crnrle '■> 

Grade r'> 

Magnet Programs 

Highly Gifted 

GrcKlc 5 (Mnl) 
r.rnde (!-]=!) 

Gifted 

:;rn:lo S (11.8) 

Fundamental 

•■..ro I'- h ( In'i) 

Alternotive 

C,ra-\e S (M=S) 
' Grnrle 6 (f-l = 5) ' 

CES 

GroTle S { \ h \ ) 
Grade 

Other Content 

Grade S f:i=2) 
Grade (l 

Math /Science 

Grade S 
Grade (5 (hhl) 



?3 

?5 



Mean 



3R.7I 



39.39 



?8.no 

'jS.39 



3.'',.70 



38.95 
'(5. f5 



SD 



.2? 



k . S7 
S,87 



5.65 



29 

?5 



Mean 



52.B5 
■t7..'i'» 



33 sn.i7 

II ')3."'i 



.'J6.5.'; 
38.99 



37. 'iB 



?9.00 
35.0/'. 



^2.98 
3-'k8I 



/t5..a"r; 

'40.01 



SD 



I .00 
2.20 



2 . 9't 
?.'i7 



''..95 



10.79 
8 .'Br. 



23 



Mean 



/+2.77 
35.75 



■i I . -'^ I 
32./? 



39.09 
30.30 



33.^7 
2 ''..87 



18.00 
31 .28 



3^1..'tl- 
2 8. Of, 



38.')'! 
31 .8/, 



SD 



0.V3 
O.'.'B 



0.88 
I .39 



'\ . 5-'i 
3.-'tl 



3.79 
!i . 2o 
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Table 111-15 
Magnet School: Achievement on the 
Comprehensive tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) 



Magnet Program 
Type (Grade 8) 



Giftod CJ^S) 



li()h|y -".ifte'l 



1- iin. Unnental 

CM 2) 



)\\\rT '-"ontont 

{ r I . n 



\(ith/ScicM>c<; 
(I 1-1) 



-.■lis 

{'I.D 



Al ter native 



Reading 
Mean SD NP 



Mathmatics 
Mean SD 



S.'k17 1.3.^3 



79.11 0.00 9ii 



f,l.i\0 9. OS- AS 



IS 



67 



S6.67 10.12 '^8 



78.50 16.09 

93.9 0.00 

R2.S0 10.61' 

6S.00 6. OB 
38.0 

78. S 

S2.73 . ll.A''' 



f 

AttitudeS^The attitudes toward school af students in Magnet pragranns 
were assessed using the School Attitude Meosure (SAM) published by Scott- 
Toresmon. This nneosure, olso used during the previous yeor , contoins five 
sub^scoles: . I) nnotivotion for schooling, 2) ocodennic self-concept, perfor- 
nnonced-bosed , 3) ocodennic self-concept , referenced-bbsed , A) sense of control 
over performonce, ond 5) instructionol nnostery. 

Toble 111-16 sunnmorizes the perfornnonce of mognet students sonnpled during,, 
1982-83 on the SAM. Students, in elementory, junior high, and senior high 
nnognets tended to score consistently obove the 50th percentile on oil five . 
sub-scales. However',' students in progronns with extended grode level 
configurot ions (K-12) tended to score consistently below their counterports in 
the Sonne grode levels on oil five sub-scoles. This pottern wos observed 
during the previous yeor os well. Progronns with extended grode conf igurotions 
ore olteirnotive schools. It is uncleor whether the consistently lower 
ottitudes of students in olternotive progronns is o reoction to this porticulor 
type of progrqnn or b function of the type of students who ore drown to 
clternoti've school progronns. 

Toble 111-17 presents the chonges in the perfornnonce of mognet students 
sompled ot torqet grodes from 1981-82 to 1982-83. The entries in the toble 
indicote the differences in meon sub-scole scores over the two-yeor period. 
As con be seen from the toble., overoge student performonce generolly shifted 
less thon one or two score points from 1981-82 to 1982-83. Since such 
fluctuotions ore expected due to meosurement error,' one con conclude thot the • 
attitudes of sompled mognet students were relotively stoble over, this two-yeor . 

i 

time period. . 

Post-SecondSry Opportunities. The post-secondory opportunities of 
mognet students wos o new oreo of inquiry in 1982-83. This horm hod not been 
exomined before due to the recent estobi ishment of high school Mognet progroms 
onl the e?:tremely smoll number of 12th grode students, enrolled. While rhost 
senior high school mognets still hod few 12th grode students enrolled 
during 1982-83, two progroms in the District contained sufficient numbers of 
seniors to moke the exominotion of post-secondary opportunities ^ eosible . 



The stondar^d errors of meosurement for the SAM sub-scoles tend to 
cluster oround 3.5 score points. 
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Toble IIM6 

Mognel Schools: School Attitude Meosure (SAM) Performance 





Motivotion 

for Schooiinq- 





Acodemic Self- 
Concept — Perfornwnce 
"Based 


Academic Self- 
Goncept— Reference 
Based 


Sense of Control 
Over Performance 


, Instructional 
Mastery 




Grode Level 


Meon 


5D 


NP. 


Mean 


5D 


NF 


Mean 


SD 




Mean 




Nr 


Mean 






Eletnentory 




































1.9S 


^3 


/il.79 


2.07 


61 




2'.:15 






1.80 


72 


a7..'00- 


2.19 


67 


GroHp ^ 




2.ri 


57 




1.08 






1.R7 


67 




2.61 


oO 


'i6.63 


2.2/4 


66 


Junior High 
n (N=ll) 
































' GroHe H 


SI. 09 




% 




2.11 


% 


'i7.73 


2.2^ 


59 


50.r,?i 


2.18 . 


56 


ii7.73 


2.76 


55 


Senior High 
(N=9) 
































GroHe 10 




2.S2 




57.00 


1.71 


70 


S).ll. 


1.9^4 


71 


66.22 


1.6'4. 


67 


59.'i/4 


1.51 


66 


Extended Schedule 
(N=5) 
































Grade S 


\s.on 


I.SB 




. 19, RO 


?.I7 


'i6 


19. /jO ■ 


1.52' 




. iil.OO 


0.7! 


50 


'il.60 


1.67 


S'4 


Grade •''i 


V4.H0 


• 2.17 




19. HO 


"l.lO 


'»S 


M.OO 


2.12 


^0 


Vi.20 


2.3? 


'i6 


'1^.00 


2.11 


VI 


Grade ^ '. 




?.I9 


IB 


'4^;.00 


0.71 


S? 


^in.oo 


l.SR 


40 






51 


'j7.>1 


1.22 


Si 


Grade 10 




1,70 




sr,.so 


1.91 




ss.oo ■ 


2.00 . . 


70, 




3.32 




S^.2S 


1 . iO 


.;■) 



'iJolionnl Percentile • 

78 

77 • • ■ 
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Magnet Schools: Changes in Perforfnance on the 
School Attitude Measure from 1981-82 to 1982-83* 



Grade Level 



Rrmentary 

, -18) 

Grade ^ 

Grade i 

Junior High 
(N=ll) , 

Grade ^ 



i Senior High 
(N=9) 



Grade 10 

Extended Schedule 
(N=5) 

, Grode "i 

• Gnde f\ 

Grade S 

Grade 10 



0.1'' 



0.3;; 



0.85 



0..'40 

r.!io 



Academic Self- Academic Self- 
Motivation Concept "Performance Concept-Reference Sense of Control \lnstructional 
for Schooling Based Based Over Performance \ Mastery 



-0.10 



-n.!i 



0.B9 



-O.^IO 
-l.'iO 
-O.-W 
1.7^ 



-0.9 



0.1? 



■0.80' 
-O./iO 
-0.?0 
1.25 



0.59 



-0.75 



O.ll 



i 



■0.20 
-1,50 
-1.20 
2.00 



.00 



-0.^0 
2.00 



^entries in taNe.are differences bet'ween -nean sub-neon scale scores from li)']l-^2 to l?32-B3. 
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Tnhle lll-IR sum'nnri/es the responses of sampled 1 ?th grade students 
to <i ducvstioniujire or^ their academic preparation and post-secondary pinns, 
Tv/enty-nine students representing 37' o of the l^th qrode students at the two 
sampled schools were selected based on their access and availability. 

Almost all of the students somoled reported that they expected to 
receive a high school diploma in June, 1983. Further, when asked about their 
plans after high school, about 70% indicated that they expected to pursue some 
type of post-secondary education. In fact, over half of the students reported 
that they olonnerl to attend a four-year college. / 

•Vhile most I'students reported that they planned to pursue a post -secondary 
edoca + ion, it wos difficult to ossess their level of preparation from their/ 
responses on the questionnaire. Since only seven students reported thu/f tl^ey 
had taken the SAT and provided their scores, estimates of l.JC and CSU 
elini!.)ility could not be computed. vVitliout SAT performance, it is difficult 
to assess the contribution of completion of college preparatory courses and 
hiqh school (;PA, since most post-secondary institutions take all three 
indicators into account in determining eligibility and admission. 

Social behavior toward other ethnic groups. The behavior of students 
toward tl^ose of other ethnic backgrounds was observed using an observation 
form that had been used with success for the previous two years. Observations 
were* conducted' iluring recess/nutrition, in the lunchroom/cafeteria, and 
outside eating areas, and on the playground after lunch. The observational 
protocol collected information on the ethnic make-up of students in the 
observational situotiqn and the extent and friendliness of intergroup 
interaction. Observers also indicated the influence of situational and 
environm~ental features on interaction. 

Table 111-19 summarizes the observations of social interaction. At the 
elementary level, situations observed tended to be composed of about one-third 
White students and about two-thirds PHFiAO students, with the exception of the 
lunchroom/cafeteria which tended to include predominantly PHI3A0 students. On 
\he average, the majority of both White and PHRAO students tended to be 
involved in intergroup interaction and observers rated the interaction as 
(H.'itp friendly and wurtn. It is al:,o noteworthy that observers consiflered 
th<^so situations as encouratjing social interaction aaiong studer^ts. 
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Table IIM8 
Magnet Schools: 
i2th Grode Student Acadefnic Preparation and 
Post -Secondary Plans 



High School Diplorria 
(June 1982) 

Yes 

. No 

\ Not Sure 

, Number taking Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) 

College Preparatory Courses 

Years of History 

Years of English ^ 

Y^ars of Mathennatics 

Years of Laboratory Science 

Years of Foreign Language 
Acodem'ic Achievement 
* High School CPA ,(N=25) 

SAT Perforr^ance - Verbal (N=7) 
- Mathennatics (N=7) 
Plane After High School 

Full-tinne job* 

Attend a technical school 

Attend a '2-yec^r comnnunity 
college 

Attend a UC campus 

Attend a CSUC cannpus 

Attend a ^-ye'dr public college 

^ Attend a'privgte 4-year college 

Other ■ 



Frequency 

11 
0 
2 
7 



1.81 
2.35 
2.06 
I Ah 
1.75 

2.55 
525.00 
51 I .66 

h 
0 

h 
h 
3 
I 

6 
^^ 



% 

93. in 

0.00 
6.90 

2k. \h 



0.19 
0.40 
0.37 
0.10 
0.7S 

30.21 
21 .21 
44.78 

15.39 
0.00 

15.39 
15.39 
I 1 . 54 
3.85 
. 23.08 
15.39 
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Table 111-19 
Magnet Schools: 
Observatioru of Social Interoction 



Percent Whites Percent PKIAO Extent of ,White Extent of MkQ Friendliness Influence of 
in Setting in Setting Intergroup Intergroup of Interaction** Situotton on 
Grade Level Interaction* Interaction* Sociul Interoction ' 



Setting 


Mean 


So 


Mcon 


SO 


Mean* 




Meon* 


So 


Mean 


SO 


Mean*** 


SO 


El'eflHrnfary Level 

llf>rtnu''uitf ! t infi 






71.61. 


25.% 


1.71 ' 


I.B9 


,.'1.21 


1.10 


• ■'t.63 


0.!iB 


.^.63 


0.ii8 , 


1 iiiirhron'n/rof<*tf»r in 

LW". 1 II v/<; 1 V 1 \. 1 ' I lU 




1 ')k 


9? 50 


l.l'i 


3.00 


2.B1 


3.50 


2.12 


•'(.10 


0.71 


ii.lO 


0.71 


1. Um. 1 1/ U'j 1 jlllf tU||IU| UjrU 


i 






7/j 21 


li 67 


0 29 


ff.Bl 


0.29 




0.29 


it.67 


0.29 


PldVdfO'jnd (if ter lunch 




2(1. ?0 


72. W 


2'i.70 


3.88 


t.93 




\M 




• 0.!(8 


k3 ■ . 


0.41 


Junior High Level 

1 li'fp'iunijtrl t Inn 


10.00 


8.16 


'68 75 


6.29 


2.11 


1.65 


2.25 


1.66 


k.\] 


0.25 


3.10 


1.00 ' 


1 ijnrhroo(n/rof(*k"rio 


10.00 


O.Of) 


70.00 


0.00 


•'1.71 


0.11 


^1.71 


0.31 


'\JV 


0.35 


^ 4.10 


/ 


Liincti/outslde eotinq area 




LV. 




'(.'i7 


2.10 


1.87 


160 


1.82 


■').20 


0.-'i1 


3.50 


0.71 


l*kiyfiro'infl aflor lunch 




LU. 


^'hlO 


kM 


2.60 


I.7B 


2.80 


1.6/1 


'k20 


0..'t1 


3.50'' 


0.71 




10,00 


7.07 


69.00 


l.'iB 


2.60 


l.9fl 


2.70 


1.92 




0.27 


3.50 , 


0.71 


Senior High Level 

licress/nutritlon 


^)0.^,0 


31.1! 


W.50 


31.11 


1.00 ■ 


0.7t 


3.71 ■ 


1.77. 


3.75 


1.77 


1.'. 


0.35 


Liinchfoo'n^CQfclerin 




0.0(1 


B7,'iO 


0,00 


1.10 


2.12 


1.71 


0.35 


3.11 


1,06 


1.25 


0.31 


' Lunch/otilside eniin'i nieo 


.v,.oo 


I5.B0 


S'l.OO 


i9,eo 


2.10 


0.71 


2.10 


0.71 


3.75 


1.06 


2.25 . 


0.35 


PinYtiroiinil after lunch 


11.00 


11. ¥, 


61.00 


31.16 


2.21 


1.0.6 


2.21 ' 


1 .06 


■ 3.50 


■ 0.71 


2.75 


1.06 


^iehvecn neriods 


•-p. 10. 


1B.R5 


37.10 


ie.B9 


. 3.75 


1.77 


3.71 


1.77 


kM 


l.^l 


3.50 


0.71 



' "I" !: nomf or nlinost none, - lew, "1" = somp, "V : mnny,' and "5" = all or almost all 
•■' "1" : hostile, "2" - 'li'ilnnl/cool, "1" = mixed, "V = soiticwhat Iriendiy/wnrm, ond "1" = very friendly/'vnr'n 
• H "I" - r,rf.ally hinder, "2"- somewhat hinder, "3" : no influence, "V = somewhat encouroqe, "1" = qreatlv encnurnqe 
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TABLE 111-19 
Magnet Schools: 
Observations of Social Interaction (Continued) 



Grade Level 

Setting ' 

Extended Level (K-12) 



Percent Wliites 
in Setting 



Percent PH8A0 
in Setting 



Mean 



Extent of White 
Intergroup 
Interoiion 



SD 



Mean SO Mean* SD 



Extent of PH6A0' Friendline3.$ Influi^nceof 
Intergroup of Interoclion Situation on 
' Interoctioo [ 'Sibcial Interoction 

Mean» SO Mean" SO Mean»« 5F 



'<('cess/iMitrition 


1/1.1)0 






.n.fi] 






2.5? 






9.2) 


!t.l3 


0.35 


Liincli/f)ijtsl'l'.? eatinq nren 




IC.^S 




' Of; 


111 




I.M 




•> 


0:!il 


3.25 


'3.9b 


Pldy'irounfl nfter lunch 


V.JS 








Ml 


us 


1.75 






0.29 


3.11 




k'pvf'jn perio^ls 






^6.2^ 


5.W 




0.% 


U5 


0.96 


3.33 


I 

0.95 


3.'}] 


■ o:82 



U1 



' 'T' : none or olmosl none, "2" : few, 'T : some, X : mony, and '? = all or almost ell ^ 

1" ■ hostile, = ^istont/cool, mixed, "V' : somewhat fr'endly/wQrm, and ''V = very friendly/warm' 
^ : qrcutly hin'lor, "2" = somewhat hin'ler, "3" = no influence, "')" : somewhat encouroqe, '^5" : ^reotlv encouraie 




At the junior hiqh level, situations observed also tended to be about 30% 
White students and about 70% PHBAO students. Except for. the 
lunchroom/cafeteria, fewer students tended to be involved in intergroup 
interactions; however, observers rated the interaction that did occur as warm 
and friendly. It is interesting to note that the lunchroonn/cafeterib , where 
the greatest amount of interaction was observed at this level, was rated by 
observers as more encouraging of interaction than the other situations 
observed. , , ' 

Observations at the senior high level yi elded, sinni jar results as the 
junior high level; however, there was nnore variability across situations in^ 
the percentages of White and PHBAO students. Moderate announts of intergroup 
int. -action were observed which tended to be positive. It is noteworthy that 
observers tended to view situations as hindering rather than encouraging 
interaction on the average."^ 

Observations in extended programs were sinnilar to the junior high 
p.'ogroms observed. Situations tended to be connposed of about 35% White 
students and abo ' 65% PHBAO students. Les^s than half of the White and PHBAO 
.students tended to be involved in intergroup interaction;, however , the 
integrated interactions that did occur were viewed as warnn and friendly. 
Situational features were viewed as positive contributors to social 
interaction in extended progranns. 

Observations of social ^interaction conducted in 1981-82 were consistent ^ 
with those sumrT^arized in Table 1IM9 for 1982-83. At the elennentary level, 
intergroup interoction was frequent and friendly. In junior high, senior 
hiqh, and^extended programs, fewer students were engaged in intergroup 
interqctlpn; however, when integrated interactions occurred they also tended 
to be positive. The less extensive interaction among students of different 
ethnic backgrounds in junior and senior high programs is at least partly a 
function of the opportunity available for intergroup interaction. Since most 
of these programs operate as centers on PHBAO campuses , there is less 
opportunity for integrated interactions. ^ 

The preceding chapter presented a summary of the results of the 1982-83 
evaluation of' Magnet programs, These findings were organized around the three 
major sets of evaluation questions developed for the study concerning program 
mechanisms, mteqration/desegreqat ion , and program o utcomes. 



Ma}or Findings 

The major findinqs of the two-year study of Magnet programs can be . 
organized around fiVe areas: (I) mechanisms for obtaining student 
participation; (2) the. extent of desegregated enrollments in Magnet 
programs; (3) policies, procedures, and services contributing to integrated 
educational experiences for students; (^) fidelity of specialized 
educational offerings as implemented, to initial plans; and (5) progress 
toward reducing the court-identified harms of racial isolation. The first 
four areas relate to prog ram proc esses or implementation while the latter 
concerns outcomes of the program. 

Program AAechonism* The first set of findings concern the mechanisms 
used to solicit and maintain student participation in Magnet programs and 

-the extent to which these nnechanisms yielded desegregated enrollments in 
Magnet programs. Briefly, we found that: 

« While the District disseminate^s inf^oppnation about the program using 
a variety of media (.e.g., brochures, ffe'lisvision , posters), written materials 
distributed at school for students to share with their parents were the 
prim'ary source of programmatic information for both students and parents. 

« During 1981-82, separate brochures and applications were distributed 
for the Magnet and Permits With Transportation (PWT) programs, the two 
primary Voluntary Integration programs in the District. These materials, 
available in both English and Spanish, were written at the 9th to lOth grade 
reading level. During 1982-83, a combined brochure and application were 
prepared, • with one pag^ of th^^rochure devoted to the PWT program and 
15 pages to thfe Magnet, programs!. These materials, again available in both 

\£Kgli5h/and Spanish, were wfittep at the Nth to 12th grade reading level. 

District adnninistrators felt that Ithe combined format was confusing to " >^ 

1.. * ■ \,. 

parents. / v; 

■ o 

« During 1982-83, distribution of progr&mmatic information was 
targeted to all students in overcrowded schools. All other schools in the 
District received 100 copies of the brochure in addition to a one page flyer 
distributed to all students. This procedure was modified for 1982-83 
recruitment so that ell students in overcrowded and predominantly Hispanic, 



lilocU, Asi(in. nnci Other non-AhqIo (PHBAO) schools received the brochures. 
All other schools received 200 copies of the brochure and flyers for all. 
students. 

» Efficient and timely processing of prbqrann applications and parent 
ir^quiries was hampered by cutbacks in District and reqion personnel assigned 
to the Moqnet proqrams and the relatively short timeline for application 
submission and processinq. 

« Parents and students reported- choosi nq a Magnet program because of 
' their perceptions of the good educational quality of the program. Less than 
half of the parents interviewed were aware of other voluntary integration 
options (ivailable to them in^the District. 

« Parents and students appeored to be generally satisfied with the 
proqram and the vast majority chose to re-enroll for the subsequent year. 

Student Enrollment. In examining the racial/ethnic backqroonds of 
students electing to participate in Maqnet proqrams, we found that: 

e The overall student enrol Iment- and the number of participants f^-onn 
eafh racial/ethnic qroup has- increased over time. \^ 

«, Black students and White students represented about one-third each 
of the population of maqnet sJudents, while Hispanics students accounted for 
about one-fifth of the enrollment. -Given the representation of these qroups 
in the District~at-larqe, Black and White students are over-representecUp^ 
the proqram while Hispanics students are under-represented. 

9 When enrollments were examined proqram by proqram, sliqhtly more 
than half of-the elementary proqrams met the District-established 
desegreqation criterion {AO - 60% PHBAO), About one-third of the junior 
high, senior high, and extended grade programs met this criterion. The. . 
majority oflfhe secondary magnets were centers located on PHBAO campuses . 

Policies, Practices, and Services Influencing Integration. In examin- 
• inq actions taken in Magnet programs that encourage or inhibit integrated 
interoctions among students of different ethnic backgrounds , we found that.: 

3 Administrators of elementary programs tended to report a strong 
influence of school policies on interaction ai^ong students. Administrators 
of secondory end extended proqrams saw student interaction as influenced to 
a greoter extent by school pi^rsonnel and by the students themselves. 
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# Active efforts were taken in Magnet orograms to encourage 
interaction among students of different racial/ethnic groups, through such 
techniques as student assignment to qames and activities, active recruitn^ent 
for organized activities, and inservice training. These actions were 
evident duri\ng both years, although the incidence of inservice training for 
high school teachers was considerably lower during 1982-83 ds compared to 
the previous year, 

# Magnet programs provided a wide variety of programmatic services' 
for students, staff, and parents. Most of these services were viewed as 
moderate to very effective. However, teachers and administrators in 
elementary and exter^ded programs consistently noted less success in 
encouraging student participation in after-school activities in both years. 
Additional transportation arrangements for after-school activities were less 
frequent at these levels as compared to secondary programs. In contrast, 
while securing parental participation was noted as a problem area in 1981-82 
by teachers in junior high, senior high, and extended programs, they viewed 
activities as much more successful in this regard in 1982-83. 

d A variety of college counseling services, such as individual 
counseling, meetings on college requirements, and financial ai^i was 
provided for students requirements and financial aid. However, there was 
considerable variability in" the number of students and parents participating 
in these activities across programs. 

# The need for additional resources and equipment was frequently noted 
by teachers and administrators, 

d Teachers and administrators also noted the need to improve the 
match, in some cases, between the interests of students and programmatic 
offerings in the selection process. 

Program Fidelity. A sub-study of new senior high Magnet programs 
conducted during 1981-82 indicated that: 

^ The newly implemented senior high magnets showed a strong 
correspondence between their programs as planned and as implemented. Most 
deviations from pjans occurred because resources were unavailable to support 
speqialized facilities or materials. Teachers and administrators were 
generally enthusiastic about these new programs. ^ (Similar findings emerged 
in a sub-study of the fidelity' of programs at other levels conducted the 
previous year . ) 



;program Outcomes. The Team's examination of program outcomes centered 
around the progress made in reducing the four harms of racial isolation 
identified in the Crawford decision: achievement, attitudes toward school, 
post -secondary opportunities, and social interaction among students of 
.different ejhnic backgrounds. We found that: 

o The average achievement of magnet students In grades 5, 6, and 8 in 
sampled Magnet programs was consistently above that of students in the 
District-at-iarge. Furthermore, when the average performance of students in 
different types of programs was examined, these averages surpassed the ' 
District-established, mastery criteria on the SES for all program types at 
both grades 5 and 6. At grade 3, the average performance of ^^^"^^"^^ 
V different types of programs exceeded District averages with two e%eptions. 
Thus, the consistently higher performance of students in Magnet programs is 
not o'ccounted for solely by students in highly gifted and gifted programs 
but an be see\ in the other types of programs as well. 

© The attitudes of .students toward school in elementary, junior high, 
and senior high Magnet programs were generally positive and stable over the 
two-year period. Their performance was consistently above the 50th 
percentile on published national norms during both years. Students enrolled 
in extended or alternative school programs tended to score consistently 
below their counterparts in the same grade levels on all sub-scales of the 
attitude measure. It is unclear whether the consistently lower attitudes 
of students in alternative programs were a reaction to the program itself or 
a function of the type of students who were drawn to this type^of Magnet 

program. • • 

9 >//hile limited information was available on post-secondary 
opportunities due to the recent establ ishment of most senior high programs 
and, the limited number of 12th grade students, the maiority of seniors 
sampled reported that they expected to receive a high school diploma. 
Further, about 70% expected to pursue some type of post-secondary education, 
However, due to missing data it was not possible to assess their preparation 
or eligibility for these pursuits. 
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» Social interacMon among students of various ethnic backgrounds was 
frequent and friendly in elennentary progranns. In junior high, senior high, 
and extended progranns, intergroup interaction was sonnewhat less frequent; 
however, it tended to be positive when it occurred. The less extensive 
intergroup interaction in junior and senior high progranns is due, at least 
in part, to the reduced opportunities for such interactions. Many of " 
these progranns operate as centers on PHBAO cannpuses so that, to some extent, 
opportunities for interaction are diminished. 

Reconrmnendot ions 

^. Based on the findings of the two-year study summarized above, the Team 
formulated the following recommendations for the ^^agnet programs: 

I* Simplify the prose in the "Choices" brochure to lower the ^, 
readability level to at least the 8th grade level. 

2. Reformat the "Choices" brochure to more clearly distinguish 
sections related to the PWT and Magnet programs. 

3. Develop separate applications for the PWT and Magnet programs with 
a simplified format. 

^4. Provide additiongl//personnel and/or pre-recorded informational tape 
recordings to hai^dt^eH^Srerit questions and inqu^iries during the 
application submission period; 

5. Distribute^the "Choices'\brochure to all students in the District. 

■ ■ . \ 

6. Move up the time period for distribution of brochures and 
submission of applications. Extend the amount of time for the 
processing of applications . " - 

* 7. Examine in greater depth barriers to participation of Hispanic 

students in the Magnet programs and take actions to encourage their 
participation. 

8. Consider providing additional transportation to elementary and 
extended magnets to encourage participation of students in after- 

^ school activities. 

9. Provide inservice training for administrators, particularly at the 
secondary school level, on policies and techniques for promoting 
positive intergrbup ^relations and fostering communication among 
students of different rqcial/ethnic. groups . '7"^* 
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10. Ovelop and implement a plan for identifying, prioritizing, _and 
alleviating deficiencies in resources and equipment required to 
support the specialized educational offerings of Magnet programs. 

11. Investigate further the attitudes of students enrolled in 
alternative programs and provide appropriate/inter^/entions to 
improve their attitudes. / 



12. Monitor the post-secondary preparation and eligibility of high 
school Magnet students and take actions as appropriate. 
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PROLOGUE 

This report has been prepared as port of a two-year effort to evaluate 
the Voluntary Inteqration and Year-Round Schools (YRS) programs for the 
Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD), The report is intended to nneet the 
requirernent innposed by the Court Order of Septennber , 198k Specifically, the 
Superior Court ordered the Los Angeles Unifiejd School District to provide by 
July 15, 1983 "...a full report of the nneasures taken and achieved under its 
voluntary integration plan.*' In response to this nnandate, our studies have 
'focused on both elennents. With respect to "nneasures taken*' we have considered 
the innplennentat ion of progranns as well as the actions taken by the LAUSD in 
response to earlier findings of the Evaluation Planning Teann (EPT). We base our 
judgments on the.'Vesults achieved" on the District's progress in ameliorating 
the harms of racial isolation as referenced in the original Crawford report. 
Our judgments of the District's efforts on both implementing measures and 
achieving results are based on multiple data sources. Quantitative and 
interpretive data fronn earlier reports and from the currer/ir year's studies are 
of course, inr^p <*rtant inputs. In addition, these data are complemented by our 
own interviews, discussions, and professional judgments based on three years of 
examining the Voluntary Integration and Year-Rbund Schools programs. 

The Evaluation Planning Team members were originally invited to participate 
in the LAUSD evaluation efforts under the mandatory desegregation plan. The 
relationship of the'Team to the District has been complex. The identification 
of issues has been shared. by the Team and LAUSD. The development and design o- 
specific evaluation questions, methodology, and instruments have been 
prerogatives of the EvaluationrPlanning Team, in consultation with District 
personnel. Data collection has been conducted using LAUSD personnel and 
personnel of neighboring universities, as well as the Team members. The 
analyses, interpretations, and recommendations for this report as our earlier 
reports, represent the work of the Team members. Throughout, we have worked 
within the constraints of resources, time, personnel, and information bases. 
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Context 

In our work, we have become especially aware of the importance of 
context in the analysis and iriterpretotion of findings, particularly so 
because our process has extended over a number of years, and we have found 
that assumptions, points-of-view , and facts chancie over time. 

Let us consider the context in three parts; i ) the nature of the greater 
Los Angeles Area served by the LAUSD,S2) the changes in LAUSD, and 3) the effect 
of State and Federal policy changes on the operations of LAUSD. 

The Greater Los Angeles Area. The area serviced by LAUSD is a clear factor 
in any District study. Its boundaries include square miles, within which 
could be placed the combined areas of all of Boston, Cleveland, Denver, 
Manhattan, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Providence, and Washington, D.C. The 
District serves all of the city of Los Angeles, seven other incorporated cities, 
and portions of 18 other municipalities. The city of Los Angeles is more than 
50 miles^ across at its widest point, split by the Santa Monica Mountains. The 
San Fernando Valley alone, with an area of 235 square miles and a population of 
1. 5, million, is second only in size to Los Angeles in California and seventh in 
population in the country. 

Demographically , the Los Angeles area is enormously diverse. Seventy 
language grouDS (requiring bilingual attention) are represented in the District. 
The majority of students in the District come from'Spanish speaking 
environments, many from families of Mexican descent. There are, as well, 
substantial numbers from other Latin American countries and'a.small but growing 
population from Asia. The demographic changes in the area have been dramatic in 
the last decade and have strongly influenced the District's educational efforts. 

The size of the Los Angeles region, in part, has created sets of intact 
communities, many with the appearance of insularity. 'Rather than aasinql? city 
with a ring, of suburban areas, Los Angeles is more like a confederation of 
communities. Newer immigrants tend to settle in old^r parts of the city near 
families of similar backgrounds, although ^the San Fernando Valley has 
substantial new immigration as well. Residential housing patterns have 
developed based on the initial location of immigrants and on the dominance of 
Anglo population in the San Fernanr6o Valley. AlthoGgh one would expect 
residential distinctions to reduce over time, the high property values in the 
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area with other factors have mitigated against substantial population shifts and 
natural integration of racial and ethnic groups. These population patterns 
result in school areas in some parts of the District that are overcrowded while 
others are underpopulated. 

Context of LAUSO. Because the scope of effort and public concern is 
normally broad, we will consider only a few contextual factors (listed below) 
which have impact on the processes of the Voluntary integration and Year-Round 
Schools programs and the District. 

'-.."■I 

. The leadership in LAUSD has changed during this period, permitting the 
new Superintendent to define his own progrann goals, activititi>, and 
relationships with the LAIJSD Board of Education, staff, and with other 
constituencies. . . 

. The schools have experienced Sonne of the same financial 
constraints felt by other public sectors since the tax 
reform efforts, culminating with Proposition 13. Thus, 
the District has been required to notify substantial 
numbers of teachers that they might not be rehired because 
of fiscal limitations. 

. Paradoxically, almost througHout, a teacher shortage has 
existed in mathematics and science. 

. The racial distribution =of the District in 1982-83 . 
included about equal proportions of Black and Anglo 
students (22% each), about 8% Asian, and approximorely 
49% Hispanic students. Viore then 544,000 students (1982-83 
figures) are taught by t'-achers in 826' schools. 

State and Federal Context. Education has been topical throughout the last 
few years with attention given to funding bases, student academic performance, 
educational equity and educational quality as central issues. Policy changes in 
ava;iable funds for categorical probrams reduced the amount of federal support 
to LAUSD in 1982-83. The Serrano suit deliberations have resulted in the use of 



'•per pupil costs'* as a proxy measure of educational quality. The decision has 
also increased the State's interests in influencing local school districts. 
CalifbrnJa's 1982 election sharpened the issues related to the role^of State 
leadership in education, .and focused attention on performance and academic^ ^ 
preparation. 

Nationally, the question of educational quality has also been raised by the 
Federal Commission on Educational Excellence and by other national reports 
assessing the quality of schooling. The concern for educational quality has 
been directed mainly at student performance shown, for instance, by tightening 
requirements for admission to California universities and by systems of 
statewide assessment and proficiency testing. In California, as in some other 
states, the educational quality issue has been extended to teachers'^ through the 
administration of skill tests for teachers in areas termed "basic" literacy. 
Further reports in national media have raised questions about 'the quality of 
people entering the teaching profession. There has been less rhetoric and 
attention, both state-wide and nationally to the issue of educational equity or 
the specific concern about the education of minority 'students. The joint 
concerns of student and teacher performance have led to some positive movement 
in increasing: I) the expectations for students, 2) the meaning of grades, and 
3) the basic skill requirements at the local level. It is against the general 
context of these social facts and orientations that this report is presented. 
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The Voluntary Integration Planning Teann in collaboration with the 
Research and Evaluation Branch of the Los Angeles Unified School District has 
been conducting an ongoing evaluation of Voluntary Integration programs in the 
District since the 1980-81 school year. This docunnent presents the 1982-83 
results of the investigation for the Pernnits With Transportation (PWT) and 
Continued Voluntary Pernnits (CVP) progranns. Separate reports were prepared ...... 

covering the Magnet and Year-Round Schools prograrps operating in the'District 
during 1982-83, The prinnary purpose of this report is to. provide infornnation 
to the District- on the nnethods used in innplennenting the PWT and CVP programs 
as well as the progress achieved in reducing the horms of racial isolation as 
specified in the Crawford case* 

Organization of the Report 

The Prologue preceding this section provides a general discussion of the ! 
context in which the evaluation was conducted. An Evaluation Summary of this 
report is presented in the Los Angeles Unified School District Research and 
Evaluation Publication ^36. The reader is encouraged to review the Prologue 
and the Evaluation Summary prior to reading this report. The report iis 
organized into three chapters: Chapter I provides a general introduction and 
a. brief history of vthe PWT and CVP programs; Chapter II describes the 
methodology used in conducting the study. A review of the purposes and issues 
which provided the focus for the investigation is followed by a description of 
the sampling, instrumentation, and data collection strategies. - Chapter III 
contains the. findings of the study. The results are organized and presented 
in accordance with, the . evaluation issues outline contained in Chapter II. The 
study design plan, supplemental -tables , and data collection instr.uments ore 
contained in the Appendix to this report. 

The PWT Program 

The Permits With Transportation program, commonly .referred to as PWT, can 
be traced back to 1968 when the District first provided transportation to 
achieve voluntary integration. This first effort, then called the Voluntary 
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Transportation program, began w/ith 550 students. In 1972 The Perm! ts .^With 
Transportation program was created through the nnerger of the Voluntary 
Transportation program and a program developed to provide transportation for 
students displaced from schools not considered earthguake-safe . 

According to published information on the program, the purpose of PWT is 
to provide opportunities for students to share multicultural and educatK>nal 
experiences in an integrated setting. While there are no special requirements 
for acceptances into PWT, students must reside in the Los Angeles Unified 
School District, be in grades 1-12, and complete an application during 

o 

the spring preceding the school year. Continuing students do not have to 
reapply. Students are assigned to designated receiving schools according to 
Court directives and District guidelines; and school selections are determined 
by the PWT program. , * . ^ 

Since the PWT program does not offer a specialized course of stt^dy, all 
PWT students are enrolled in the regular school program and may participate in 
any special programs (academic or extracurricular) offered at the receiving 
school, including athletics, band, drill team,, drama, clubs, honors courses, 
student government, etc. There are no program or transportation costs for PWT, 
students or their parents to particioate in school/community activities. In 
just a decade, the PWT program has grown from 3000 students in 1972-73 to 
approximately 21 ,000 students in 1982-83 who , attend 1 37 designated receiving 
schools. ( 

Table Ul shows the PWT enrollment in receivmg schools during the 
1982-83 school year, by grade level and ethnicity.. Overall, about ninety-nine 
percent of program participants are Hispanic, Black, Asian or Other non-Anglo. 
Nearly two-thirds of all students participating in the program are Black, 
while Hispanic students make up one-fourth of the progrom enrollment. The 
pattern varies considerably by grade level. For example. Black students 
comprise nearly seventy-five percent of the high school population and less 
than fifty percent of the elementary school enrollment. By contrast, Hispgnic 
students represent forty-five percent of the elementary school enrollment and 
only sixteen percent at the high school level. Approximately four-fifths of 
the PWT students are enrolled in secondary schools (grades 7-12), while the 
remaining one-fifth are enrolled in the elementary grades {K-6). 
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PWT Enrollmwt in PWT RMeiving Schools: 1982-8) 

» 



Grade Levol 



No. of 
'Schoob 



American 
hidian 



Aiim Black ^panic White Total 



Elementary 



1.3% 

(59) 



5.2% 46.2% 2.3% 

(241) (2123) (2064) ' (106) (4593) 



Junior High 



29 



.5 

m 



10.4 
(909) 



64.6 
(5646) 



23.5 . 
(2056) 



1.0 

(88) 



(8743) 



Senior High 



20 



.4 

(33) 



8.4 

(619) 



)4.3 

(5460) 



16.2 
(1189) 



.7 

(49) 



(7350) 



Total 



137 



(136) 



8.6% 

(1769). 



64.0% 
(13229) 



25.7% 
(5309) 



1.2% 
(243) 



(20686)^ 



r 
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Continued Integrdtlon Pro^roms 

Continued Inteqration programs (CIP) were amonq the voluntary integration 
efforts the District included in its plan for desegregation submitted to the 
Court in June, 1981, following the cor^clusion of the mandatory^desegreqation 
program, lender the mandatory plan some schooTs were joined in pairs. and- 
clusters to achieve desegregation. - The CIP provided of)portuni)ies for 
students who attended a paired or clustered school in l?80-8l uoder the 
mandatory plan to continue to participate in an integrated experience on a 
voluntary basis by: I) continuing to attend a school with which their 
resident school was paired or clustered (Continued Voluntary Permits or CVP); 
2) participating in inter-school projects with pupils from formerly paired or 
clustered schools (inter-school learning activities or ISLA);'and 3) 
participating itn planned inter-school activities focusing >on enhancing 
leadership skills (Student Leadership Exchange or SLE). 

In 1982-83 Continued^ Voluntary Permits (CVP) was the only segment of the 
Continued Integration programs (CIP) available to students. The CVP differs 
from PWT in that participating students attend receiving schools which were 
previously paired or clustered with their resident schools. During l^he 
1982-83 school year', oVer 2,8P0 students were attending 75 schools under the 
CVP proc[ranri\ Table ^-2 summdrizes the enrollment in CVP by grade level and 
racial/ethnic background of students. As in the ^WT program, nearly, all 
(ninety-?\/e percent) CVP students ore predominantly Hispanic, Black, Asian or 
Other non-Anglo (PHBAO). Hispanic (^5%) and Black students (41%) are about 
evenly represented overal I; however , their ;*epresentation varies greatly by 
level. Hispanic students make up nearly' fifty percent of th.e elementary 
school enrollment and only one-quarte; at the junior high level. > By contrast, 
sixty percent of the junior high school enrollment is Black as compared to 
only thirty-nine percent at the elementary school level. Nearly ninety 
percent of the CVP enrollment is in grades K-6 since most pairs and clusters 
in the mandatory plan were elementary schools; end no high schools were 
included in this aspect of the program. 

Chapter li describes the methodology employed in collecting, analyzing 
and reporting the data used in^this study, while Chapter III is devoted to a 
presentation of the findings. 
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' Table 1-2 
CVP Student Ehrollfnent: 1962-83 



Nb. of American 
Grade Level Schoob Indian . ,i%ian 



Black V Htapanic White Total 



Elementary 



70 



1.2% 

(30) 



7.1% 

(179) 



38.6% 
(976) 



47.5% 
(1201) , 



5.7% 
(143) 



(2529) 



Junior High 



.6 

(2) 



11.5 
(36) 



61.7 25.9 .3 
(193) (81) ' (1) 



(313). 



Total 



75 



1.1% 
(32) 



7.6% • 41.1% 45.1% 5.1% 

(215) (1169) (1282) (144) , (2842) ' 
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Choptor ii 
Methodology 



This chapter describes the T.ethodology used in conducting the evaluation 
of the.Pernnits With Transportation (PWT) and Continued Voluntary Permits (CVP) 
programs. Included are o review of the purposes and i'lssues which provided the 
focus for this inquiry and a description of the sampling, instrumentation, 
cioiO collection, and anolysis strategies. 

Purposes or^'^bsues 

j'' A brief history of the PWT and CVP programs was presented in -Chapter I 
of^this report. While these^programs are technically separate 'enterprises 
under the District's voluntary integration effort due to their historical 
evolutions, they are virtually identical in program purpose and imp!emq.ntation 
mechanism. The primary purpose of each is to provide a mechanism for students 
to share multicultural and educationa! experiences in an integrated setting. 
The principal mechanism for achieving this purpose is to provide free bus 
transportation far students to attend selected integrated receiving schools. 
The principal difference betv.reen PWT and CVP Is the method for determining the 
receiving school :a student :may attend CVP determined by a pripr pair or 
cluster and PWT determined .by the PWT staff. 

Based on simTlarities -between the two programs, the Evaluotion Planning 
Team in' conjunction with District staff decided to review these two programs 
together. The primar.yvpurposea-^f^ this review is to'provide information to the 
District on the m^etlhod^^^^^^^^^ implernenting the programs as well as 

information on the p^fb'gress achieved in redjjcino the* harms of racial 
isolation. ^ Vt^-^/ - ^ ' . 



Table II- I pres^h^^^^ evaluation- i^ssues addressed in tHi^ 

report., These-;issues were derivecJ froni discussions with District personnel, a 

review of preliminary findings contained in previous evaluation reports and 

studies of "PWT -and CVP, an examination of published program Mterat-yre, and 

direction from the Court. Since the. District , in gener-al, and these program^?, 

in particular, had undergone many changes over the past several years,, the 

District was especially interested in information which would help' them - 

« * .1 * 

improve the programs. Thus, "process" informaiion received prima"-/ otten'tion 

in the' evaluation. — - ' ' 
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r'reliminnry firvlinqs contained in the 1980-BI andJ98l-82 reports 
provi.led the franc vynrU for focusinq the study on critical areas of 
interest, such as: mechanisms for explaining oroqram notions to students 
and parents, post-secondoi-y plans and ooportunities for P VT students, and 
counselinq and ndvisinq of P'VT students. 

A review of proqram literature and discussions with proqram 
administrators were oarticularly helpful in clarifyinq the principal proqram 
purposes and mechanisms. FinaMv, the Court provined direction in identifyinq 
the harms of racial isolation |p be used as a framework for measurinq 
'district Droqress. The four (fleas examined were^cademic achievement; 
attitudes of students and school personnel; nost-secondary opportunities for 
students; and social'i nteractions among students from different racial/ethnic 

l-)ackqrounds . " • -^^ ' 

The process evaluation focused on three major categories: I) program 
mech-inisms; 2) desegregation/integration policies and oractices; and 3) school 
practices. In the first category, we examined changes in District policies 
and procedures for presenting programnnatic offerings to parents and students, 
and the effects of these procedures as reflected in the characteristics of 
participating 'Students and schools. Under, the desegregation/integratior, 
c6\>.qgry, we were concerned'with District and school policies at i procedur-es 
which contribute to or inhibit Meaningful interracial intergctions both inside 
^ind outside the classroom setting". The importance of staff perceptions, 
attitudes and actions taken to address ongoing concerns were especially 
targeted for further inquiry. Finally, in cotegory three, we were concerned 
■.with the context within which the programs operate. Regular school practices 
referred to efforts taken to incorporate students into the regular ^'school 

. program ahd to accommodate the special needs of program participants.^^ ^ 

The outcome issues correspond to theTour harms identified inThe 
Crawford case. Ve examined the degree of progress made in reducing each of 
these harms for participating students. Post-secondary plans and 
ooportunities. were given special attention during this investigation. 

The evaluotion issues provided the conceptual framework for the design 
of tlie evaluation methodology. Preliminary plans for sami^ling, 
instrumentation, dota collection, nnd data analysis methods and procedures 
were guided by these issues as were the refinements and final adopted 
strategies. ' 
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Table lUI 

1982-83 Evaluation Issues: PWT and CVP Programs 



Evaluation issues 
A, Process Evaluation 



Program 
PWT CVP 



I . Mechanisms 

a. .What changes hove been nnade in 
nnechanisnns for explaining proorann 
options to parents and students 
during 1982-83? 

b. What ore the characteristics of 
students chosen to participate? 

c. Do program mechanisms result in 
students being enrolled in 
desegregated schools? 

2 . Integration /Desegregation 

a. hiow do policies and procedures inhibit 
or contribute to integration? 

! administration 

2. classroom 

3. extracurricular 

b. What types of services are delivered 
as part of 1 he program? 

c. What are the perceptions and attitudes 
of school personnel toward the program? 

d. What additional arrapgements have been 
undertaken during 1982-83 to address 
particular areas of concern? 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 



X 
X 

X 



X 
X 



3," School Progrann 

a. What efforts are made to encourage the 
incorporation of transfer students into . 
the regular school program? 

b. What actions are taken to accommodate 
the needs of program participants? 

B. Outcome Evaluation 



X 
X 



X 
X 



What progress appears to have been made in 
reducing the harrrts set forth by the Court in 
the Crawford decision ? 

a . Achievement 

b. Attitudes 

c. Post-secondary opportunities 

d. Social interaction 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
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Sampling 

PWT program. The evaluation of the PWT proqi-am focused on "receiving 
schools",, that is, schools to which PWT students were bussed. In 1982-83 over 
twenty thousand PWT students were attending 137 different PWT receiving 
schools, 20 senior high schools, 29 junior high schools, and 88 elennentary 
schools. Because feeder patterns between schools of various grade levels were 
of major interest in the study, a sampling approach was adopted which allowed 
the Team, to study the transition of PWT and non-PWT students as they 
progressed through the normal reqeiving school feeder patterns. 

Implementation of this linked sampling strategy began with a stratified 
random sampling of senior high schools. In order to insure varlotion.in the 
proportion of receiving schools that were PWT and the racia^Lcomposition of 
PWT students, the percentage of students in the school that were PWT and the 
percentage of PWT students who were B!aci< were used as stratification 
..dimensions. Eleven senior high schools were selected into the sample using 
this approach . 

Then, for those senior high schools selected into the sample, a sample of 
their feeder junior high schools was drawn. Finally, for those jur.ior high 
schools selected, a sample of their feeder elementary schools was chosen. 
Feeder junior high and elementary schools were required to be PWT receiving 
schools to be included in the sample. The probability of a feeder school 
being selected was proportional to the percentage of its students being sent 
on to a sampled school at the next grade level. For example, an elementary 
school's probability of being selected was based on the percentage of its 
students which would be sent on to junior high schools selected into the PWT 
somple. This approach insured that the sampled schools had sizeable numbers 
,,of students from their feeder "schools sampled at the lower grade levels. It 
also provided considerable variations along the stratification dimensions used 
for the senior high school sample within the sampled junior high and 
elementary schools. Eleven senior high, 15 junior high, and 18 elementary 
schools, were included in the sample for the 1981-82 study. Prior to the 
start of the 1982-83'study , three of the selected elementary schools were 
closed by the i^istrict due to underenrol Iment . This decreased . the 1982-83 
elementary school samole to 15 and the total sample to schools. Table 11-2 
presents the senior high school PWT sampling, matrix . Junior high and 
elementary schools were selected along the seme dimensions. ;• 
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Table 0-2 , 
Sajtvllftg Mitrix far PWT Raceiving Senior High Schools 
PWT Etimli. Enrollment 



t of Receiving 
Enrollment that 



PtBrcent of PWT Enrollment 
70% or more Black 



Rsrcent of PWT Enrollment 
20% or more Hispanic and 
less than 70% Black 



t Nd. Schools 



Rsrcont of PWT Enrollment 
20% or more Asian and 
less than 70% Black 

c^. Nd. Schmls No. Schools 

Nb. SchooU m Smple No. Schools in Sempla r*,. School. hTsanrlT 



4 


4 


2 










11 


9 


?. - 


2 


2 






4 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 










20 


16 


7 


3 


3 


1 


■ 1 ' ' ■ 
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Teachers and school staffs within selected PWT ^receiving schools were 
drawn using a stratified random sampling approach. The stratification 
dimensions for teachers were grade level artd academic subject matter* Because 
of the interest in all levels of the educational process, pivotal grades 
(5,6,8, and 12) were selectisd to represent the entire spectrum. Employing 
the same samol.ng strategy as in 1981-82, Engiisn teachers and physical 
education or other non-academic subject teachers comprised the teacher sample 
at the secondary level. 

CVP Program. The treatment of the schools involved in the formerly 
designated Continued Integration programs (CIP) largely paralleled that 
employed for the other Voluntary Integration programs. A sample of 23 schools 
was selected for participation In the 1981-82 survey study and a samfile of six 
schools, for participotion in the observational study. Selection of these ^ 
schools was performed through stratified random sampling using three 
stratifi. nation dimensions: grade levels (elementary\^and junior high schools), 
participation in the PWT program, and ^ measure o^ program intensity. The 
latter factor was regarded as particularly important, since services, 
.especially those low in intensity, would be difficult to accurately gauge and 
investigate. In order to ».'se the available resources to the best advantage, 
the Team decided to restrict the observational sample \o "high" intensity 
schools. Measurement of intensity level was based on the. number of student 
participants, with "high" intensity programs having at least fifty , 
participants in the CVP programs, "medium" intensity having 30 to ^9 
participants, and "low" intensity having less than thirty participants. All 
elementary schools that participated in both PWT and CVP were excluded from 
this sample so that potential confounding of the two programs would be 
eliminated. A random sample of six elementary schools from each intensity 
category (see Table 11-3) was selected for study. All five participating 
junior high schools were included in the 1981-82 study. Three of the selected 
junior high schools and three elementary schools were dropped from the 1982-83 
study due to low CVP student enrollment, resulting in a sample of 17 schools. 
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, Table II-3 
CVP Elementary School Sample 



Number of CVP Participants 



Combined PWT and CVP Schools 
CVP Schools CVP Schools in Sample (Excluded from Sample)* 



Less than 30 



11 



\ 



30 



30-49 



.11, 



i Greater than 50 



■ 7 
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Table ll-A presenir^ the instrumentation specifications for the PWT and CVP 
progranns. These specifications* reflect the modifications in evaluation issues 
previously discussed in this chapter. 

The inslHTuments used for data collection in 1982-83 were nnodified to 
.sotisfy the specifications shown in Table ll-A. These instruments include: 

Abstracts: 

- Application Data 

- Enrollment Data 

Site Administrator Questionnaire '* . 

Teacher Questionnaire 
College Advisor Questionnaire 

Student Post -Secbndary Expectations Questionnaire 
Student Interaction Observation Form 
Published measures for students: 

- Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) 

- Survey of Essential Skills (SES) 

- District Competency Tests 

School Attitude Measure (SAM) - - 

i ' • ■ ■ • . 

The abstjracts provided information on the profiles of students 
participating in PWT or ,CVP as. v/ell as the racial/ethnic composition of PWT or 
CVP receiving schools. Administrator, teacher, and college advisor 
questionnaires yielded information on policies ond procedures related to 
school integration/desegregation, program services, perceptions and ottitudes 
of school personnel toword the programs, and actions ui;»dertaken during the 
year to address particular areas of concern or to accommodate the special needs 
of program participants. 

The Student Post-Secondary Expectation5 Questionnaire was used to assess 
students* post-secondary plofis and opportunities. The Stucfecjt Interaction 
Observation Form measured the quantity and quality of students^Sq^egrated^ . 
interactions outside the classroom setting. The District administered tests 
(Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Survey of Essential Skills, and District 
competency tests) were used ^o measure student academic achievement and the^ 
School Attitude Measure (SAM) was used to assess students* attitudes toward 
school. 
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Table 

Instrument at ion %>ecificatiant: PWT Program 



It ion iMues Addressed 



Variables 



Measuri/s 



Data Source 



^ess Evaluation 

Mechanisms 

a* What changes have been made 
in mechanisms for explaining 
progrann options to parents 
and students during 1982-83? 

b. What are the characteristics 
of students chosen to 
participate? 

c. Do program mechanisms 
result In students being 
enrolled in desegregated 
schools? 

Integration/Desegregation • 

a. How do policies and 
procedures inhibit or 
contribute to integration? 



b. What types of services are 
delivered as part of ^.he 
progranr)? 

c What are th^ perceptions 
and attitudes of school 
personnel toward the 
program? 



Content and media 
of program infor- 
mation dissemination 



Race/ethnicity 
Sex 

Grade level 

Race/ethnicity 
Sex 

Grade level 



Administrative 

policies/procedures 
Classroom practices 
Extra-classroom 

practices 

Nature of services 

Intensity 

Duration 

Attitudes toward 
program 



District Documents 
Questionnaire 



Abstract 



Abstract 



Questionnaire 



Questionnaire 



Questionnaire 



District and\^ 
school admin- 
istrators 



District 
documents 



District 
. documents 



Site administra- 
tors 

Teachers 



Site administra- 
tors 

Teachers 

Site administra*- 
tors 

Teachers. 
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Table 114 (ContinMd) 
hitrurrantation Specificatiani 



Evaluation luuet Addressed 



Variables 



Meaiuret 



Data Source 



d. What additional arrangements Areas of concern 
have been undertaken during Action undertaken 
1982-83 to address particular 
' areas of concern? 



Questionnaire 



Site administra- 
tors 

Teachers 



3. School Program 



J 



• I 



a. What efforts are made to 
encourage incorporation of 
transfer students into the 
regular school program. 

b. What actions are taken to 
accommodate the needs of 
program participants? 

B. Outcome Evaluation 

1, What progress appears to have 
been made in reducing the. harms 
set forth in the Crawford 
decision? 



Administrative 
policies/procedures 
Classroom practices 



Administrative 
policies/procedures 
Classroom practices 



Questionnaire 



Questionnaire 



Site administra- 
tors . 
Teachers 



Site administra- 
tors 

Teachers 



a. Achievement 



b.. Attitudes 



Basic skills 
(reading and math) 

Student attitudes 



SES, CTBS 



SAM 



Students 



Students 
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c. Post-secondary' 
opportunities 



d, ' Social behavior of 
' students toward other 
ethnic- groups 



Academic preparation Competency tests 
Post-secondary Questionnaire 
eligibility 

Post-secondary . Questionnaire 

expectation- 



Student inter-group 
relations 



Students 
Students 

Students 



Observation form.. Schools 



1! 



Data Collection 

Data collection was manaqed by the LAUSD R^scach and Evaluation Branch 
staff. These activities were conducted from December through June, ds 
summarized by the schedule presented in. Table 11-5. Briefly, these 'tasks 
included: * 

a . . / ^ >• . • , • . . " 

.. completion of abstract forms; • ^ 

i' * * 

. start-up task's inyx)lving notification of the sample and ' 
preparation for data collection; 

. distribution, collection, and quality control of site 

Administrator, Teacher, and College Advisor questionnaires; 

. completion of observations at each sub-sample school for each. 
/ specified setting on two separate days; * 

. distribution , training, collection, and qualify control of 

School Attitude Measure testing, and Student Post-Secondary 
Expectation questionnaire; 

y • collection of school-level (by grade) summaries of CT8S .and SES 

scores and competency test results'. . 

Analysis 

The nature of the analyses was largely descriptive with a heavy reliance 
on frequencies, cross-tabulations, and measures of central tendency and 
dispersion. Measures of association such as;.correlation were used to help 
identify' factors related to program success. Where appropriate, comparisons 
employing technrques such as t-tests or analysis of variance were used.. 

In the reporting o, the results, every. effort was made to provide concise 
and readily understandable statements of the findings. Charts , graphs , and 
other figures needed to convey the analytic results, were used as appropriate. 
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Table 11-5 
1982-83 Dato Collection Schedule for 
PWT Programs 



Task 



Complete abstracts of 
archival data 

Prepare introductory 
letters to region 
superintendents 

Order SAM materials 

Prepare mailing labels 
and other ancillary data 
collection materials 

Schedule sites for 
observation 

Train observers' 

Send introductory letters 
to. region superintendents 
and principals of 
sampled schools 

Distribute and collect Site 
Administrator , Teacher 
and College Advisor • 
Questionnaires 

tonduct observations 



Administer SAM ond* Post- 
Seconda r_y-^Exp-ect a t i or?— 
Questionnaire 



Maintain quality control 
of the administration of the 
questionaireis and SAM and 
prepare the materials for 
keyQAJQching • 

Collect District 
summaries of 
achievement data ^ 



Dec. Jan. 



Timeline 
Feb. March April 



May^ June^ 



Dec- Jan. 



May - June 



.Feb. 



Dec. 



Dec- Jan 



Jan.- Feb. 
Feb. 



Feb. 



Mid-Feb. 



April 



March 



May 



Apri I 



April * • ' May 



May - June 
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Chapter III 
Findings 



Chapter III contains the findings and reconnnnendations resulting from our 
review of the PWT and CVP progranns. The infornnation in this chapter is 
presented in four sections which correspond to the evaluation issuer 
sunnmarized in Chapter !l, Table IM . Section one considers the queistions 
related to changes and effects of progrann nnechan isnnr. . Section two reports the 
effects of school policies and practices on student interactions as well as 
efforts to incorporate participants into the regular school program. Section 
three reviews the progress mnde in reducing the harms of racial isolation. ^As 
a result of the changes occurring throughout the District during the past 
three years, the major focus of our analysis was on program mechanis'ms and th 
effects of changes over time. Section four presents a summary discussion of 
the findings and recommendations. 

Mechanisms 

What jrhonger have been made in mechanisms for explaining program options 
to parents and students during 1982-83? 

Opportunities to apply' for PWT and other Voluntary Integration programs 
are provided during the spring preceding the school term. The 1981-82 interim 
PWT evaluation report indicated that* the primary vehicle for informing parents 
and students bbouf the PWT program was the application brochure . Additional 
information was provided through parent meetings hosted by sending schools, 
although a very small percentage of parents (5%) and students (^%) reported 
actually attending these information sessions. It was also- reported that -very 
few PWT parents and students were aware of other options available to them^ 
under the Voluntary' Integration programs. 

!n 1982-83 the District developed a one page flyer and an information 
brochure called "Choices", which contained a description PWT and Magnet 
programs, including, the names, addresses and phone numbers of all continuing 
magnet schools and centers, application procedures and deodl tnes , and a single 
1983-8^ application form for the PWT or the Magnet programs. (See the 
Appendix.) 
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The one page flyer, in English and Spanish, was given to every student in 
the District. Overcrowded and predonninantly Hispanic, Black, Asian and Other 
non-Anglo (PHQAO) schools received a "Choices" brochure for each student' 
enrolled. All other schools received a basic allotnnent of 200 brochures in 
English and the requested nunnber in Spanish, to be given to students end 
parents only upon request. (This procedure was later revised so that a 
"Choices" brochure' was made available to every student.) Information meetings 
for parents were not held in Spring, 1983. 

The "Choices" brochure contained i8 pages, including the application and 
instructions; One page was devoted to 'questions and answers about PWT" whil 
15 pages were used to describe the various options, available under the Magnet 
School programs. District personnel stated that not much additional 
information cou!d have been added about PWT. They also felt the brochure 
produced many additional applications for the Magnet prqgrams. District - 
personnel also reported that some parents had difficulty understanding the 
single PWT/Magnet application, and* consideration was being given to returning 
to a separate application for 1984-85. 

While some difficulty was noted with the single "Choices" brochure and 
application, the advantage for parents and students of having available 
information about all student integration options was viewed as desirable as 
an aid to parents and students, "^he following suggestions are offered as an 
alternative to abandoning the single brochure and for improving the existing 
mechonism. These recommendations encompass the introduction, overall 
readability level, attention devoted to the Magnet programs vs. PWT J and the 
complexity of the application. 

The question and answer format was a useful vehicle for presenting basic 
information about the PWT progrdm . Perhaps an introductory section setting a 
- context for the progroms and explaining the brochure^s contents would enhance 
parents' understanding of how best to utilize the information. The section 
might begin with a brief overview of the District's philosophy with respect to 
• student integration options, a summary description of student integration 
options, and include a "How to Use this _f3ooklet" section . 



In brfler to determine the reading level of "Choices" a readability 
analysis of the English version was conducted using the Dale-Chall and the 
Flesch readability fornnula..' The anolysis focused on pages in the 
section titled "Questions and Answers about PWT and Magnets". These pages 
contained basic information about the programs. The analysis of the PvVT 
portion of the brochure .revealed that this section was written at about the " 
eleventh to twelfth grade reading level. This may have contributed to the 
difficulty parents had in understanding the brochure. It is .recommended that 
the District field test future versions af the brochyre using a sample of 
parents to determine presentation clarity and the readobility level of the 
materials/ 

The relatively small amount of space devoted to PWT in the brochure has 
already been noted. Similarly, the cingle page flyer was all about^ magnet 
school choices so one is hardpressed to determine where PWT fits in. An 
unintended outcome may be that parents could interpret this as the District 
favoring magnet schools over PWT schools as an integration option.. Infor- 
mation about the charocter of PWT receiving schcol environments and 
educational program offerings could be provided. These issues could be 
pursued during the development and field testing phase of the next brochure. 

In addition to the readability Iev6l, consideration should be paid to the 
complexity, of the single application. The multicolor approach was helpful in 
distinguishing the PWT program from the Magnet program. However, parents 
should be gueried regarding the clarity of the questions and the accompanying 
nstructions as well as the format. With respect to question 12 on the 
Application for PWT, only, (see the Appendix) what does^a parent do if more 
t|han\ one child in the family is attending PWT receiving school(s)? 

What \are the character isi^ics of students chosen to porticipote? 

Tqble lll-l presents the r\:imposition of the PWT program by racial/ethnic 
groups^ Of primary interest are the changes in enrollment over time. Thus, 
T(Lble lll-l includes enrollment data for the three-year period 1980-83, as 
w^ll as\changes in enrollment by year,^ The following changes are noteworthy. 



1 We jwould like to thank Dr. Alan Crawford- of the California State 
UnWersity at Los Angeles for conducting- t his analysis. 
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• Over the three year period, the program increased in total enrollnnent 
by nearly 50%, from 13,812 in 1980-81 to 20,686 in 1982-83.^ The enrollment 
incrieases varied considerably from year to year. Nearly three-quarters of the 
increase occurred between the first and the second year, when the 
enrollment qrew to 18,876, as compared to less' then 10% growth between the 
second and third year. ' - 

9 While each ethnic group's enrollment increased during 1980-82, there 
was significant variation among the groups. The largest increases were 
registered by Hispanic (169%) and American Indian (127%) students, 
respectively, followed by Asian (86%), White («%), and Black (2^%) students. 

.« Black students had the largest enrollment (13,229) although their 
percentage of total enrollment actually declined from 77% to 6^%, with 
virtually^no increase in enrollment from 1981-82 to 1982-83. 

9 The proportion, of Hispanic students nearly doubled from only !^% in. 
. I9§0-8I to 26% in 1982-83. While most of this increase occurred in the first 
year (I02%)'there was also a 33% increase between the second and third year,, 
representing nearly three-quqptlfers- of the. total second year increase in the 
program., ^ : 

m The increase in "Asian student enrollment was relatively even over the 
period covered, slightly more than 400 in each year, representing a relative 
increase of 44% and 29%, respectively. Together, Hispanics (72%), and Asian 
(22%) students accounted for nearly all of the increase in the 1982-83 progranri 
enrollment. ^r. 

o The total increase in American Indian students occurred in 1981-82, 
whereas most of the increase (86%) in White students occurred in 1982-83. 
Each of. these groups represents approximately one percent of the total 
program. 

o Table III-2 and III-3 show where enrollment changes occurred in the 
""^progFamT^The^data-are-^^^^ and by grade level. 

These tables show enrollments at the elementary, junior high, and senior high 
levels for 1981-82 and 1982-83, respectively. Enrollment data were not 
available by level for 1980-81. The tables also give the enrollment at each 
level as a percentage of the total enrollment. 
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Table III- 1 
Composition off PWT Progrom 
By Racial/Ethnic Group: 1980-83 



Indian Asion Bloj> Hispanic White Total 



I98iri-8I 



60 950 
0.00 0.07 



10,660 1,972 170 13,812 

0.77 0.14 0.01 1.00 



J 98 I -82 



136 1,370 
0.01 0.07 



13,192 3,991 187 18,876 

0.70 0.21 0.01 1.00 



1982-83 



"136 1,769 
0.01 0.09 



13,229 5,309 243 . 20,686 

0.64 0.26 0.01 1.00 



81-82 Increase as 

% off 80-81 Enroll. 126.67 44.21 



23.75 I0:.38 10.00 36.66 



82-83 Increase as 

% off 80-81 Enrol U 126.67 86.21 



24.10 169.22 42.94 49.77 



82-83 Increase as 
% off 81-82 Enroll. 0.00 



29.12 



0,28 33.02 2,9.95 



9.59 



81-82 Increase as 
% off I Yr. Increase 



1.^0 8.29 50.00 39.87 0.34 



100.00 



82-83 increase as 

% off I Yr. increase 0.00 22.04 



2.04 72.82 3,09 100.00 
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'^^o Comparing overall figures, it is interesting to note that program, 
enrollment increased at the elementary and junior high school levels and 
decreased at the senior high school level. . Whereas l\0% of the program 
enrollment was at the senior high school level in 1981-82, only 35% of the PWT 
students were in senior high school in 1932-83. On the other hand, the 
percentage of elementary students increased from 18% to 22% and junior high 
school students increased from slightly less than k2% to slightly more than 
^2%, although the absolute number of jtmior high students rose by only ^O^' J 
e As was noted in last year's report, ethnic enrollment varies • i 
considerably by school level. Over 86% of the Asian enrollment was in 
•secondary schools and "over 51% was at the junior high school level. 
Similarly, nearly 82% of the Black students were enrolled in secondary 
schools. However, they are evenly divided between the junior high and the 
senior high school levels. By contrast, American Indian (^3%), White im) , 
and Hispanic (39%) groups have a much larger proportion of students enrolled 
at the elementary level, although in all cases it is still less than half. 

a These enrollment trends would suggest that as overall enrollment 
continues to increase at the elementary and junior higK<school levels and 
decreases at the senior high school level, Hispanic and Asian students will 
represent a larger proportion of the total program enrollment. Conversely, 
this trend will reduce the percentage of Black students. 

Do program mechanl«m result in students being enrolled in desegregated 
schools? 

Table lll-'t contains the racial/ethnic composition of sampled PWT 
receiving schools and PWT students by school level. This table shows the mean 
percent and standard deviation for the enrollment of American Indian, 
Asian/Pacific Islander, Black, Hispanic, and White students in the PWT 

receiving schools ^ndjn the PWT populaLtion„wilhi<i the school s . At eac h 

level, the mean percentage . of White students ,• and the combined percentage of 
PHf^AO_ slydenjsjeiijwitt^^ 

desegregated environment. Thus, it can be concluded from this table that, on 
the average, PWT program mechanisms result in students being enrolled in 
desegreqoted schools. This finding is consistent with thot contained in the 
int«?fim report on thr I'WT program. 
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' Table 111,-2 

Compositicm of PWT spirogram: 1981-82 
By Racial/Ethnic Group and Level 





Indian 


Asian 


Black 


t~Bspahic 


White 


Total 


Elementary 


27 
0.01 


180 
0.05 


1,933 
0.55 


1,260 
0.36 


57 
0.02 


3,5J7 
1 .00 


Junior High 


59 
0.01 


615 
0.08 


5,673 
0.71 


1,588 
0.20 


108 
0.01. 


8,043 
1.00 


Senior High 


50 
0.01 


575 
0.07 


5,923 
0.77 


1,118 
' 0.14 


55 
0.01 


7,721 
1.00 


Total 


136 
0.01 


1,370 
0.07 


13,529 
0.70 


3,966 
.0.21 


220 
•0.01 


19,281 
l.OU 


Elementary/Total 


19.85 


13.14 


14.29 


31.77 


25.91 


18.24 


•Xmior High/Total 


43.38 


44.89 


41.93 


40.04 


49.09 


41.71 


Senior Hfgh/Total 


36.76 


41 . 97 


43.78 


28.19 


25.00 


40.04 


Secondary /Total 


1 

80.15 


86.66 


85.71 


68.23 


74.09 


dl . 76 
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Table 111-3 \ 
Cbnposition of PWT Program: 1982^ 
By Racial/Ethnic Group and Level '• x 





Indian 


Asian 


Block 


Hispanic 


White 


Total 


Elementary 


59 
0.01 


0.05 


2,123 
0A6 


2,064 
0?45 


106 
0.02 


4,593 
1 .00 


Junior High 


0.01 


909 
0.10 


0.65 


2,056 
0.24 ' 


88 
0.01 


8,743 
I .00 


Senior High 


33 


619 
0.08 


0.74 


' 1,189 
0.16 


49 
0.01 


7,350 
1.00 


Total 


136 
0 01 


1 ,769- 
0.09 


13,229 
0.64 


5,309 
0.26 


243 
0.01 


20,686 
1.00 


Elementary /Total 


«.38 


[ 13.62 

/ 


16.05 


38.88 


43.62 


22.20 


Junior High/Total 


32.35 


51 .38 


42.68 


38.73 


. 36.21 


42.27 


Senior High/Total 


7A.26 


3't.99 


41.27 


22.40 


20. 16 


35.53 


Secondary /Total 


56.62 


86.38 


33.95 ^ 


61.12 


. 56.38 


77.80 
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Table III4 
Racial/Ethnic Composition of Sair^iie 
Permits With Transportation Receiving Schools and 
PWT Students by Level 



Racial/Ethnic 
Group 



Elementary (N=15) 



Junior High (N=15) 



..Senior High (f^ll) 



^^^^^^ PWT Stud ents Total School PWT Students Total School PWT Sti.dpnh 

Mean' Mean Mean Mean ' 

tent SO Percent SO Percent SO Percent SO Percent SO Percent SD 



American Indian 

c 


.34 


.45 


1.43 


1.95 


.72 


• .80 


.31 


.36 


.30 




.57 


.52= 


Asian/Pacific 


















* 








1 Islander 


7.63 


3.66' 


■i.25 


6.23 


9.00 


5.55 


9.74 


16.87 


■ 8.10 


3.65 ■ 


' 10.56 


.15.10 


■ Black ' 


8.91 


6.00 


45.85 ' 


39.11 


, 17.71 


10.21 


61.61 


30.85 


17.23 ' 


10.13 


■ 68.1L 


29.01 


Hispanic 


■27.51 


12.98 


47.95 


36.20 


22.76 


8.91 


27.11 


21.60 


18.47 


10.66 


19.16 


17.7] 


V/hit-e 


55.62 


11.35 


.52 


1.49 


49.78 


7.32 


1.'24 


1.93 


55.90 


9.52' 


1.60 


. 2.55, 
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In addition to reviewing the sample, schools' data, a school level, 
analysis of the.^nrol Iment of all PWT- receiving schools was conducted. A 
sunnnnary of the results of this analysis is pr^^sented in Table ill-5. This 
table shows the nnean percent and range of White enrollment i*n all PWT 
receiving schools by level. ' The table also gives the number and proportion of 
schools falling above, within, and below the 60-^0% desegregated range. 
Overall, 97 of the 137 PWT receiving schools (70%) fell within the 60-^0% 
range, 31 (22.5%) fell above the range and nine (6.5%) fel! below this range. 
Two of the nine rchools fell considerably below the range v/hile 15 of 

the 31 schools were significantly above the range and had White enrollments in 
excess of 70%. * . ■ 

Impoct of School Policies ond Procticos on Student biteroefion ond 
Pdrticipotion . 

This section examines the relationship between school policies and 
practices and PWT and resident student interactions as well ds their effects ^ 
on the participation of PWT students and their parents in school activities. 
Teachers and administrators at PWT receiving schools provided information 
regarding their perceptions of these issues. The results are organized and 
reported according to the questions outlined in Chapter 11.^ Where 
appropriate, the findings are compared to those reported in 1981*82. 

Table III-6 summarizes administrators' reports of school practices 
related to student interactions. Administrators were asked how student 
interactions were determined at. their school in settings outside the 
classroom: whether by schooUwide policy, discretion of school personnel, ior_ 

stude^nts. The findings-confirm resu I tiTTeporfed ii^ the interim report. At 

the elementary school level, school-wide policy tends to determine student 
interactions; whereas at the secondary school level, these interactions ore 
left to the discretion of schoo! personnel and to the students themselves. 
This finding is consistent with the notion of giving more responsibility for 
social interactions to the students as they become older. 

Administrators also reported on the extent school-wide procedures or 
school personnel could positively influence integrated student interactions at 
school iii settings external to the classroom. Their responses ore summarized 
in section "B" of Table III-6. The results are based on a five point scale 
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Toble IIU5 

Permits With Tronsportal^ion Ethnic Enrollment 
of Receiving Schools 



Percent White 



0 > 39% W - 60% fO • 100% 



f % f % f %' Jo^Ql Meoh Range 



■ r ^ . 

Elementary 5 5.7 58 65.9 25. 28.4 88 54.8 ^ 21 A - 75.9 

Junior High 3 10.3 25 86.2 "l 3.4 29 48.8 23.5 - 72,4' 

Senior High I 4.8 14 66.7 5 23.8 • 20 56.0 37.0 - 75.6 



Total 9 65.2 97 70.3 . 31 22.5 137 
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where "1" = little influence and "5" := greot influence. Again, the findings 
are^onsistent with the interim results. Secondary administrators, ofi the 
average, felt that school policies or personnel did have some influence on 
students' interactions while primary school administrotors felt the influence 
of schoo4-wide procedures or personnel was even stronger. \. 

Administrators were asked to identify actions undertaken at their school 
to encourage interaction among PWT and resident students in a variety of non- 
classroom settings. Five actions were listed, ranging from assignment of 
students to activities to restructuring the physical plant. Section "C" in 
Table III-6 gives the number and proportion of respondents who indicated 
taking each action. The action reportedly taken by most administrators was to 
actrvely recruit students to participate Jn organized activities. Eighty 
percent of junior high, '79% of senior high, and 72% of elementary school 
administrators indicated having actively recruited PWT students to participate 
.ir? organized school activities. The next most frequently reported activity 
was the assignment of student? to. particular games/activities, however there 
was much variation by school level. This action wds taken by nearly three- 
fourths of the eiementary school administrators; 50% of the junior hf|h, and 
slightly more than a quarter of the senior high school administrators. As 
students become older, they are less likely to be "assigned" to activities by 

school personnel. . , 

Inservice training of school personnel 'was^ the third most frequently 
„_r_ep_or-te<l-actian Again,Lt.he_respoose-rate-varied-inve«ely-^wU 



level. Forty-one percent of 'elementary school administrators reported taking 
this qctipn cgrnpgred to one-third of junior high and only 21% at the senior 
high school level* On >he other hond, while the absolute frequencies are 
small at all levels, the number of administrators reporting a modification of 
school policies to encourage interaction dmong-PWT and resident students 
-increased os-the grade level increased. Four times as many secondary school 
administrators reported taking this action than elementary school adminis- 
trators . . 

In summary, most school administrators rejcognize the need to be proactive 
regarding the interaction of PWT and resident students. TTie primary focus of , 
this action is on the students themselves and less on school personnel or 
policies. Although the proportions vary slightly, these trends ore consistent 
with those contained in the !98l-82 inter im report . 
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Table i\\-6 
PWT Receiving Schools: 
Administrotor Reports of 
Practices Relotlve to Student Interactions 



EletTtenttiry 
(N = 13) 



Mean« SO 



Junior High 
(N = 30) 



Mmm SO 



Senior High 
^ 19) 



Mean SO 



A. Factors influencing integroted 
studsnt interoctions 



C. 



Recess/nutrition 


! .31 


0.70 


2.57 




2.53 0.87 


Lunch/cafeteria 




0.81 


2.38 


0.80 


2.53 0.87 


Lunch/outside eating area 




0.8! 


2.^»3 


0.90 


2 53 '0 87 


Lunch/playground 


1 .31 


0.70 


2.25 


0.89 


2A1 0.92 


Orerall rating of school policies 
and personnel on student Inter- 
octioitoin settings outside the 
clossroom 




0.71 


3.50 


1.20 


3.^»7 0.96 - 


Actions token to encourage inter- 
oction among PWT and resident 
students putslde of class ot 


Frequency" % 


Frequency % 


Frequency % 


Assignment to particular games/ 
activities 


13 


72.22 


15 


50.00 


5 26.32 


Active recruitment for organized 
, activit ies 


13 


72.22 




80.00 


15 78.95 


Inservice training of school 
personnel 


8 




10 


33.33 


21.05 


^Aodif ication of school policies 


1 


.5.56 


t* 


13.33 


t^ 21.05 


Restructuring features of physical 
setting 


1 


5.56 


0 


,0.00 


0 0.00 


Other • * 


0 


" 0.00 


1 


3.33 


.2 10.53 


Note: r = 'none or almost none, 2 = 


few, 3 = 


some , ^ = 


many , 


5 = all or 


almost all 
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Administrators were asked to identify activities or services provided at 
their school to meet the social and academic needs of PWT students. Eleven 
types of services were listed and respondents were asked to check all that 
were provided at their school. Table 111-7 summarizes administrators' 
responses for each service or activity. The frequency ond percent of positive 
responses are given for each item. 

Administrators were asked "to indicate whether a needs assessment was 
conducted. Responses varied by school level. Half of the elementary school 
administrators, two-thirds at the junior high school level, and nearly three- 
fourths at the senior high school level reported conducting a needs 
assessment . 

Four items related to academic needs were included. At the secondary 
level, activities to meet the academic needs of PWT studer.its were a priority, 
particularly for senior high school administrators. Guidance and counseling 
was indicated by 100% of the senior high school administrators and over 90% 
percent at the junior high school level. Similarly, tutorial services were 
listed by over 9^*% at the high school level as compared to 73% of the junior 
high school respondents. Curriculum enrichment was noted by over 84% of the 
senior high school administrators, while specialized instructional approaches 
were indicated by less than 50%. This relatively low resporse rate may 
reflect a lack of information about this activity. 

Academic activities were also reported by" a majority of elementary school 
administrators. Tutorial services had the highest response rate of 77.9% 
followed by curriculum enrichment with a 72.2%. Over 60% of these 
administrators also identified specialized instructional approaches as well as 
guidance and counseling. 

In summary, the academic needs of PWT student? appear to be a priority 
for administrators at all levels, but especially at the senior high school 
level, with most adminii'.trators ir.dicating having implemented specific 
activities to meet the needs of PWT students. 

Administrators were questioned about the provision of activities directed 
at the social adjustment needs of PWT students: special activities to promote 
intergroup understanding and acceptance^ a buddy system, additional 
supervision, and special interaction activities. At the elementary school 
level, these activities were indicated by fewer administrators thon^ at the 
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Table III-7 
PWT Receiving Schoolst 
Administrator Reports off School Activities 
for PWT Students 





Eiemmtary 
(N = 18) 


Junior High 
(N = 30) 


Senior High 
(N = 1^) 




Service or Activity 




QL 

lo 


Fre<|ue9)cy 


Qf 


Preouencv 


% 


■ ■ 

Needs assessment 


Q 

y 




20 


66.67 


\k 


73.68 


Special activities to 
promote intergroup 
understanding and 
acceptance 


in 


OD. Ob 


23 


76.6/ 


1 >; 


7ft 95 


Inclusion in formal 
evaluation 


6 


33.33 


16 


53.33 


8 


^2.11 


Buddy system 


iO 


55.56 


9 


30.00 


5 


26.32 


Tutorial services 


m 


77.79 


^ 22 


73.33 


18 


9a . 7a 


Curriculum enrichment 


<■ 


79 




63.33 


16 


8^.21 


Specialized instructional 
approaches 


M 


61.11 


13 " ' 


A3. 33 


10 


52.63 


Auxiliary transportation 




22.22 


28 


93.33 


18 


9a. 7a 




1 1 


61.11 


28 


93.33 


1 Q 
1 7 


1 r\r\ r\r\ 


Additional supervision 


. 6 


33.33 


.23 


76.67 


\k 


73,68 


Special interaction 
activities 


■J 

12 


66.67 


25 


83.33 


17 


89.47 


Other 




12.22 




13,33 


3 


15.79 
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secondary level. This may indicate a somewhat lower priority given to social 
adjustment needs than to academic needs at this level. Nearly two-thirds of 
the elementary administrators reported special interaction activities and over 
holf reported special activities to promote intergroup understanding and 
acceptance and utilizing a buddy system. Only one-third reported the need for 
additional supervision. 

Social adjustment needs were more of a concern to secondary school 
administrators. Over three-fourths of these respondents indicated instituting 
special activities to promote intergroup understanding and acceptance, 
additional supervision, and special interaction activities. The very bigh 
number indicating guidance and counsel ing activities (100% in senior high and 
93% in junior high schools) may also indicate a concern for the social needs 
of PWT students in addition to their need for academic advisement or simply 
reflect the availability of resources at this level. 

Administrators' responses were compared to the- reports of a similar 
sample of administrators to the same questions last year. Overall, there were 
only slight differences in the responses of elementary school administrators. 
On the other hand, secondary school administrators reported a substantial 
increase in activities for PWT students. Higher percentage responses were • 
indicated on eight of the II response categories. The differences were 
especially noteworthy for tutorial services, where junior high rates rose from , 
^2% to 73% and senior high school rates jncreased from 76% to nearly 95%. 
Similarly, curriculum enrichment was indicated by 8^»% of the senior high 
school administrators in 1982-83 as comparedYo only 52% a year ago. These 
trends denote an increasing awareness among secondary school administrators of 
the need to provide special academic support for PWT students. 

The projected increase in the size of the PWT program in 1981-82 and the 
changing perceptions of receiving school teachers toward these students led 
'the Team to recommend a review of inservice activities for PWT receiving 
school teachers, particularly at the secondary level. We further recommended 
that, where necessary, these activities shouM be revised to include 
activities related to the needs of PWT. students and parents. Specific topics 
were suggested for possible inclusion. Table 111-8 presents administrators' 
reports of inservice training related to the PWT program for staff. The 
topics recommended in the 1981-82 interim report provided the frame of 
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Table ill-8 
Administrator Reports of Training 
Inseryice for School Stoff on the RWT Program 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 





f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


PWT Program (objectives, 
. parl^icipants , etc.) 

. /■ 


7 


37 




70 


16 


m 


Strategies for promoting 
intergrouD understanding 


;ll 


61 


.19 


63.. 


\k 


73,7 


Methods for diagnosing needs 
of students from diverse 
backgrounds 


il 


61 


. 16 


53 


9' 


4 


Strategies for meeting indi- 
vidual needs of students 
from diverse backgrounds 


15 


83 


19 


63 


12 


63 


None 


0 


0 


2 


6.7 


1 


5.3 


Other 


0 


0 


k 


13 


2 


10.5 
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reference. Over 95% of the respondents reported conducting Sonne type of 
inservice program covering at least one of the recommended topics, and most ^ 
indicated covering at least three of the four topics; ' Strategies for meeting 
the individual needs of students from diverse backgrounds and for promoting 
intergroup understanding were reported by over 60% of administrators at all 
levels. A high percentage of junior high (70%) and senior high school (8^*%) 
administrators indicated covering information about the PWT program. 

Administrators and teachers were queried regarding activities or services 
for staff to better meet the needs of PWT students and to incorporate them 
into the regular school program. Seven types of activities were provided as 
options with respondents being able to write in other activities as 
appropriate. Tables 111-9 and 111-10 summarize administrators' and teachers' 
reports of these activities, respectively. In general, administrators 
indicated more frequently that activities, occurred than teachers reported 
participating in these activities. This is not too surprising in that some 
activities are probably limited to non-teaching personnel. For example, 
inservice training for staff was reported by over 70% of administrators at all 
levels. Yet, relatively few of the sampled teachers reported participating in 
inservice training on the needs of PWT students, with responses ranging from a 
high of 27% of senior high school teachers to less than \^% of elementary and 
13% of junior high school teachers, respectively. - 

All of the elementary and" junior high school administrators reported 
visiting successful PWT programs at other schools as compared to only 21% of 
senior high school administrators. Very few teachers reported having this 
opportunity, none at the. e!ementary level, only one percent at the senior 
high, and 3,5% at the junior high levels. 

Elementary teachers and administators were more likely to correspond with 
PWT parents than their secondary counterparts. Elementary teachers 
reported participating in staff meetings to share successful strategies at 
twice the rate of senior high school and three times tnat of junior high 
teachers, respectively. These trends are similar to those found in 1981-82. 
It is also interesting to note that all of the elementary school adminis- 
trators reported at least one additional activity as compared to only 10% of 
junior high and 15.8% of senior high school administrators. 
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Table III-9 
PWT Receiving Schools: Administrator 
Reports of Staff Activities 



Elementary Junior High Senior High 

(N = 18) (N - 30) (N =19) 

Frequency % Frequency % Frequency % 



Staff Activities Provided: 














Inservice training 


13 


72.22 


31 


70.00 


15 


78.95 


VISITS to successful rWI programs 


1 8 


1 f\f\ f\r\ . 

. 1 00.00 


30 


100.00 . 




21 .05 


Tour of sending areas 


2 


11.11 


8 


26.67. 


7 


36.84 


Meeting with sending school 
faculty 


2 


11.11 


5 


16.67 


2 


10.53 


Language acquisition progrann 


7 


38.89 


\ ^ 


16.67 


5 


26.32 


Sannple letters to PWT parents- 


12 


66.67 




-^^♦6.67 , 


' 8 


A2. 1 1 


Staff nneetings to share successful 
strategies 


10 


.S5.56 


16 


53^3^ 


10- .. 


- 52.63 


Other 


18 


100.00 


3 


, 10.00 ] 


3. 


15.79 
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Toble 111-10 
PWT Receiving Schools: 
Teacher Reports off Porticipotion in 
PWT Related Activities 





Elementary 
(N = 58) 


Junior High 
(N = 143) 


Senior High 
(N = 96) 


PWT Related Staff Activities 


1 ■ c\|Mdi^ y 


% 


Preauencv 


% 


Frequency 


,^ — 


Inservice trainiviq on needs of PWT 
students 


fi 

o 


13 79 


18 


12.59 


26 


27.08 


Visits to successful PWT programs 


n 


0 00 


5 


3.50 


1 




Tour of sending school areas 


3 


5. 17 


10 


6.99 


12 


12.50 


Meeting with sendir.j school 
faculty 


1 


1.72 


k 


2.80 


2 


2.08 


Language acquisition program 


6 


10.35 


6 


a. 20 


7. 


7.29 


: Distribution of letters to PWT 
. parents 


kl 


72. ai 




32.17 


21 


21.88 


Staff meetings 


39 


67.2a 


30 


20.98 


30 


31.25 


Other 


3 


5. 17 


M 


2.80 


'I 


/».I7 
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Teachers were asked to indicate classroom practices used to meet the 
academic and social needs of PWT students. Their responses are reported in 
Table lll-ll. Thirteen different classroom practices were included. These 
practices were identical to those included in the 1981-82 survey of teachers 
and sought to identify practices designed to address students' academic and 
social needs. Three of the practices primarily address studen^^ academic 
needs: tutorial arrangements, curriculum enrichment , , and specialized 
instructional approaches. In each of these instances, elementary school 
teachers responded at nearly twice the rate of secondary school teachers. 

It is of interest to note that elementary teacher responses are similar 
to those given by elementary school administrators to a similar set of 
questions (see Table 111-7); On the other hand, the proportion of secondary 
teachers who repo'rted utilizing these clossroom practices is significantly 
lower then the proportion of secondary administrators' reports of these 
activities being employed. at their school. For example, only 19% of junior 
high and 33% of senior high school teachers reported utilizmg tutorial 
arrangements in their classrooms. Yet, 73% of junior high and 95% of senior 
high school administrators indicated these services were provided for PWT 
students at their school. The discrepancy in response rates may be due to 
several factors. One plausible explanation is that lutoring is more likely to 
be "centralized" at the secondary school level with arrangements made by 
administrative personnel; or that tutoring is focused on classes not 
represented in the teacher sample (mathematics, science, etc.). Similarly, as 
compared to administrators' responses, significantly fewer secondary teachers 
reported enriching their curriculum to meet the needs of PWT students*. 

Several of the classroom practices (mixed seating or grouping 
arrangements, interactive activities, cooperative wcrkqroupi, a buddy system^ 
and speciol activities to encourage intergroup understanding and acceptance) 
focused on the students' social adjustment in a multicultural environment. 
Teacher responses to these items varied by school level and by item. Two- 
thirds or more of all elementary teachers reported utilizing each of the 
practices related to social adjustment, ranging from a low of 67% for the 
buddy system to 98% employing mixed grouping and seating orrangements . In all 
cases, a greater proportion of elementary school teachers reported utilizing 
these c lassroom practices than did secondary teachers . For examp le y^j.ujiior 
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Table III- 1 1 
PWT Receiving Schoolst 
Teacher Reports of Clauroom Practices 
Used to Meet the Acodemic ond Sociol Needs of PWT Studentsx 



Elementory 



Junior High 



Senior High 



CloMroom Proctice 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


\% 


Mixed seating 
arrangements 


57 


98.28 


134 


93.71 




^ 

87.50 


Mixed grouping 
arrangements 


57 


98.28 


105 


73.43 


67 


69.79 


Cooperative work 
groups^ 


48 


82.76 


86 


60.14 


71 


73.96 


" Internet ion 
activities 


56 


96.56 


62 


43.36 


37 


38.54 


Curriculum 
enrichment 


51 


87.93 


60 


41 .96 


38 


39.58 


Specialized instruc- 
tional approaches 


41 


70.70 


52 


36.36 


38 


39.58 


Buddy system 


39 


67. 2^* 


39 


27.27 


31 


32.29 


Parental communication 


53 


91 .38 


115 


80.42 


58 


60.42 


Meetings with parents 


^6 


79.31 


106 


- 74.13 


50 


52.08 


Classroom orientation 
program 


36 


62.07 


56 


39. 16 


37 


38.54 


Tutorial arrangements 


3^ 


58.62 


28 


19.58 


32 


33.33 


Special activities to 
encourage intergroup 
understanding and 
acceptance 


i\2 


12.l\\ 


43 


30.07 


37 


38.54 


Needs assessment 


i\\ 


70.70 


55 


38.46 


38. 


39.58 


<)ther 


7 


12.07 


6 


4.20 


7 


7.29 
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high school teachers' responses to these practices ranged from a low of 27% 
for the buddy system to a high of nearly 94%-for mixed seating arrangements. 

It should be notqd that many of the differences between levels may 
reflect as much the differences in teaching styles and methodologies between 
elementary and secondary schools as they do differences in conscious efforts 
to meet the needs of the PWT students. Two areas which do provide some 
indication of conscious differences by level are the buddy system and special 
activities to encourage intergroup understanding and acceptance. The 
proportion of elementary school teachers utilizing these practices was more 
than doubie the proportion of secondary teachers. 

Finally, teachers were asked to report on their practices relative to 
communicating or meeting with parents of PWT students. Again, the responses 
varied by school level, ranging from highs of 91% and 79% for elementary 
teachers to lows of 60% and 52% for senior high teachers, respectively. At 
each leve! a greater proportion of teachers reported communicating with, 
parents as opposed to meeting with them. 

In summery, it appears efforts are being made by some teachers to address 
the academic and social needs of PWT students, although the overall magnitude 
of effort appears to dinriinish as students get older. Elementary teachers who 
have students for the entire day appeared more sensitive to meeting the social 
and academic needs of PWT students and implemented piactices to address these 
needs. This pattern is consistent with that found in I980-8I and 1981-82. 



After-School Participation 

\ In 1980-81 , the Team reported that participation of PWT students in 
organized after«school activities was limited and recommended thai the 
District\investigate barriers to PWT students* participation and implement 
procedures to promote their assimilation into this component of the receiving 
school program. The Team was particularly concerned with transportation 
arrangements^x^and scheduling of activities since these factors appeared to hove 
the greatest irhpcct on PWT student involvement in after-school sports, clubs, 
and social event's, particularly at the secondary school level. District 
administrators noted that special transportation arrangements are made for PWT 
students to participate in extracurricular activities. In addition, two- 
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thirds of senior high school and threje-fourths of junior hiqh school 
ndnninistrators , respecttiyely , reported scheduling more activities in the 
daytinne to. encourage rhore PWT student involvement. 

Table 111-12 summarizes administrators' reports of actions to encourage 
after-school participation of PWT students in 1982-83. As in the prior years, 
the focus was on the scheduling of activities and transportation qrrangements . 
Administrators' responses to the transportation issue were consistent with 
last year. There was a large increase in the percentage of'secondary 
school administrators (from 66% to 79%) reporting an increase in the 
scheduling of activities and a major decrease at the elementary level (from 
67% to 39%). We suspect that elementary administrators simply have viewed 
this issue 'as not being a critical problem. 

Efforts to Enhonce Parental Involvement ^ 

The l980-r8l study of PWT also indicated that PWT parent involvement in 
school activities was considerably less than that for resident parents. In the 
following year, elementary and secondary school administrators identified a 
variety of methods for increasing communication with and involvement of PWT 
parents. Special communications (flyers, phone calls, mailings) were the most 
freguently cited method used to communicate with parents, while parent 
meetings at school were the principal means of parental involvement. None of 
the methods cited were viewed as particularly successful in increasing PWT 
parental involvenheni in the school. 

Administrators were again asked to identify activities provided to 
increase communication with or involvement of PWT parents at/their school. 
(See Table 111-13.) Eight possible activities were prpvidedL.^ With a few 
notable-exceptions, responses parallel those reported in 1982-83 with some 
fluctuations probably due ^o sampling variations. For example, as in the two 
previous studies special communications and school meetings for parents were 
again identifif>i by most administrators at all levels as the principal means 
of communicating with parents. Similarly, a high proportion of secondary 
school administrators again reported scheduling special activities at 
accessible times to accommodate PWT parents. While on the other hand, in 
1981-82 none of the elementary school administrators reported having a 
Neighborhood Home program. This year 100% of elerlnentary school admin-strators 
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Table 111-12 

PWT Receiving Sehooltt .Administrator Reports of 
Actions to Encourage After -School Partlcipotion of PWT Students 



Elementorx 
<N = 18) 



Junior High 
(N « 30) 



Senior High 
(N = 19) 



Frequency 



Frequency 



Frequency 



Activities to Encouroge 
Participation 

Additional transportation 
orranqements 

Daytime scheduling of 
activities 

"Other 



II 



61.11 



7 38.89 
3 16.67 



28 

23 
8 



93.33 

76.67 
26.67 



■19 

15 
3 



100.00 

78.95 
15.79 



14% 
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TobI* 111-13 . 
> PWt Rce«iYing .Shoots: 
Admihiatratos- Report of Activities to ^ 
IncroQse Communication with or hvoivoment of PWT 



fronts 



Elementory 
» 18) 



Junior High 
° (N 30) 



Senior High 
(N « 19) 



Frequency 



Frequency 



Frequency 



V Activities 

School meetings fo.r parents 
Special ^conrmuni cat ions ^ 
Community liaison 



Accessible scheduling of special 
activities 

Survey of parents for suggestions ' 

Late afternoon phone service 

Sponsorship of parent meetings 
in sending, arec3 

Neighborhood hqJme program 

Other 



\k 77.^8 I 22 ' 

16 88.89 I 23 

7 '^'*^8.89 II ^ 

3 16.67 ' - 21 

7 38.89 II 
7 ^ 38.89.. 17 

I 5.56 7 

18 .100.00 2 

3 16.67 , 2 



73.33 


16 


84,21 




16 


/ 84.21 


36.67 


8 


42,11 


70.00 


'17 


89,47 


36.^7 




'21,05 


56,67 - 


6 


31^58^^^ 


23.33" ■ 


' 7 


X 36,84 


6.67 


y 


15,79, 


6.67 


2 


10,53 



/ 



Too 
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indicated implementing this program. However, there was a major reduction in 
the proportion of high school administrators utilizing late afternoon phone 
service in 1982-83 (32%) 'as compared to 1980-81 (62%). 

College advisors also provided information related to parent participa- 
tion. Specifically, they were asked to approximate the percentage of 
PWT parents and resident parents who participate in a variety of counseling 
related activities. Their responses are summarized in Table lll-l^. Again, 
these percentages are approximations made by college advisors based on their 
personal experiences. The collecje advisor ^mplerSize was small and there 
were large variations in responses. Thus, the results are inconclusive and 
tentative at best. However, they are consistent with the perceptions of 
teachers and administrators as reported in prior studies of PWT. \ 

Three types of counseling services were listed on the questionnaire: 
individual counseling, college advisement, and career advisement. With 
respect to individual counseling, college advisors estimated, on the average, 
that the proportion of resident parents (27.8%) who participated was twice the 
participation rate of PWT parents (13.3%). Four items relate specifically to 
college preparation: meetings with college representatives, meetings with the 
counselor regarding college entrance exams, classes on college entrance 
requirements, and on financial aid. In these cases, the mean proportion of 
resident parents who parti^cipated was nearly three times the mean proportion 
of PWT parents. Finally, the mean proportion of parents who participated in 
activities related to career advisement was about the same for PWT as for the 
resident parents. We wish to re-emphasize the need for a follow-up study on 
PWT parents to better understand thi? factors \nf luenc i ng t he i r i nvo I vement in 
school activities. 

Orientation for Parents ond Students 

Given the influx of new students into the PWT program in 1981-82, the 
Team perceived a need to provide these students and their parents with 
information related to the program and to the receiving school. In response 
to this need we recommended that studentSjOnd parents new to a receiving 
school should participate in an orientation program with transportation 
provided by the District. Several topics were suggested for inclusion in the 
orientation: introduction to school personnel; tour of the school and 
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Table Ill-IA 

College Advisor Imports of Parent Portieipotion 
in Counseling Related Activities 





% PWT Parents 


% Resident Parents 


Individual pounselinq 


13.3 


27.8 


Meeting with College Representatives 


12.7 




Meeting with counselor re: 

college entrance examinations 


8.9 


21.7 


Meetings or classes on college 
entrance exams 


9.8 


31 .0 


Meetings on career choices 


^^5.5 


50.0 


Career Day with guest speakers 


90.0 


90.0 


Meetings on financial aid 


10.5 


2't.l 
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facilities; academic counseling and advising services; extracurricular 
activities; activities for parents; transportation arrangements; school and 
program expectations of students and parents. School administrators provided 
information on the extent to which these recommendations had been implemented 
Talj>le 111-15 presents administrators' responses to .items related to a PWT 
orijentation program for parents and students at receiving schools. Over 85% 
of Secondary school administrators reported providing an orientation progrxjm 
for students and parents as compared to only ^»^% of elementary school 
administrators. Of those schools indicating that an orientation was held, 
virtually all said transportation was provided and the topics included those 
recommended by the Team and are summarized above. 

It is unfortunate that the Team did not solicit information regarding 
attendance. All but two schools indicated that the orientation was voluntary 
and it would have been useful to know the parental response. Based on past 
experience, it may be an assumption that parents and students would not 
attend if the orientation was not mandatory. 

Oitcomes 

This section examines the progress made in reducing the harms associated 
with racial isolation as a result of students attending desegregated schools 
under the PWT program. More specifically, we examined areas in achievement, 
attitudes, post-seconda; y plans and opportunities, and social interactions of 
participating students. The interim report on. PWT included a summary of 
-^-^.administrators* and teachers* perceptions of PWT students* social and academic 
success, an assessment of PWT studen;ts' attitudes toward school, a review, of 
students* preparation for college and post-secondary plans and expectations, 
an analysis of PWT and resident studentsNsocial interaction patterns in a 
variety of non-classr^Dom school settings, and a summary of students' 



performance on District administered achievemejit tests. Similar information 
has been compiled again this year to facilitate arKassessment of what changes 
have occurred. We also noted in the interim report thot^many factors (some 
beyond the control of the school) influence students' socTal^nd academic 
success as well as their attitudes toward school , and thus, itx(s important to 
review these findings within that larger context* 
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Table 111-13 
PWT Orientation Program for Parents 
and Students at Receiving Schools 



Elementary Junior High Senioi High 
(N = 18) (N = 30) (N = 19) 





Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


Orientation program was held 


7 


.39 


26 


.87 


16 


.8i» 


Orientation program participation 














was mandatory 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 ^ 


2 


10.53 


was voluntary 


7 


1 .00 


26 


1.00 


14 


.88 


Transportation was provided by the 
District 


6 


.86 


23 . 


.88 


15 




Topics and activities included: 














Introduction of school personnel 


5 


.71 


26 


1 .00 


16 


1.00 


Introduction of school plant and 
facilities 


7 


1 .00 


26 


1.00 


13 


.81 


Academic program at school 


7 


1 .00 


26 


1.00 


16 


1 .00 


Counseling and advising services 


3 




26 


1 .00 


16 


1.00 


Extra curricular activities for 
students 


5 


.71 


26 


1.00 


15 


.3k 


Activities for parents 


5 


.71 




.92 


13 


.8! 


Transportation arrangements 




71 


?M 


.92 


16 


1 .00 


Expectations for parents and 
students ' 


6 


.85 


2U 


.92 


15 


.94 


Other ' 


0 


0.00 


9 


.30 


3 


.19 


Orientation program topics mailed 
advance to parents and students 


in 

k 


.57 


LL 


• OD 


1 9 
1 L 


. • / J 


Material provided in; 














English 


7 


1 .00 


26 


1.00 


16 


1.00 


Spanish 


5 


.71 


l'4 




6 


.38 


Other 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


1 


5.26 


Not Applicable 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 
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TeacheiV and Admlinistrators* Perceptions of PWT Si^ecess 

Tables 111-16 and lli-17 summarize teachers' ond administrators' 
perceptions of PWT students' success in 1982-83. Teachers and administrators 
were asked to compare PWT students to resident students in seven areas. Four 
of these areas relate primarily to social adjustment: overall classroom 
adjustment, peer acceptance, social interactioot and participation in 
after-school activities. 

Two areas provide information of students^ academic success. Of these, 
one (achieving academically) is an indication of achievement (grades), while 
the other (improving academically) is a measure of progress (changes in 
grades). These areas were rated using a five-point scale where "I" = 
considerably less than resident students and "5" = considerably more than 
resident students. A rating of "3" indicates that PWT students.are perceived 
'as experiencing about the same level of success as resident students. \ 

Elenrientary teachers' perceptions of PWt students' social and academic 
success appear to have improved slightly from 1981-82. Except for 
opportunities to participate in after-school cctivities (a circumstance 
influenced greatly by transportation concerns), PWT students are perceived to 
experience about the same social success as resident students and the mean 
ratings show improvement in each category. A similar trend is noted in the 
two academic categories. While PWT students were rated slightly below 
resident students in achieving academically, the mean difference is 
considerably less than reported for 1981^82. The large standard deviations 
indicate substantive variation in reponses to these items. 

There was no change in the perception of junior high teachers from 
1981-82. PWT students are still perceived to experience less social and 
academic success than resident students and the mean differences remained 
virtually unchanged in each of the seven areas. 

The responses of senior high school teachers also indicated mo 
improvement in their perceptions of PWT students' success, parties arh m the 
ac Hemic categories. PWT students are rated about the same as resideni 
students in improving academically, and slightly below resident students in 
achieving academically. In the latter category, however, the mean difference 
was reduced from .^7 to .2^. 
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Teocher Perceptions off PWT Student Success 





Etementory 

(N = 58) 


Junior High 
(N =1*3) 


Smiior High 

\ (N x: 9*) 


Afi*ca off 
Success 


Meon* 


SO 


Meon 


SO 


Medfi 


SO 


Overall classroom adjustment 


3.03 


0A6 


2.69 


0.86 


! 

/ 

2.84 


0.56 


Peer acceptance 


2.90 


0.55 


2.64 


0.68 


2.72 

/ 


0.72 


Social interaction ' ' 


2.91 


0.66 


2.56 


0.86 


2^59 

'/ 


0.83 


Participation in after-school 
activities 


1.67 


0.81 


2.82 


1.21 


/i.95 


0.97 


Parental, communication 


2.63 


o.m 


2.78 


0.90 


/ 2.70 .-. 


0.86 


Parental participation in 
school activities 


1.95 


0.81 


2.22 


0.89 


/ 

1 2.30 


0.88 


Achieving academically 


2.48 


0.75 


2.49 


0.89 


/ 2.76 


0.73 


Improving academically 


2.90 


0.69 


2.72 


0.88 / 


3.04 


0.78 



. — __ . . , I 

♦oh a scale of I to 5 where I = considerably less than resident students, 3 = about the 
some as resident students, and 5 = considerably more than resident students. 
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Table 111-17 / 
PWT Receiving Schools: 
Administrator Perceptions of PWT Student Success 



Elementary 
(N = 18) 



Junior Ngh 
(N X 30) 



Senior High 
(N « 19) 



Areo of 
Success 



Mean* SO 



Mean SO 



Mean SO 



Overall school adjustment 

Peer acceptance 

Achieving academically 
(grades) 

Participation in student 
government and extra- 
curricular activities 

Irhproving academically 
(progress) 

Parental communicc fion 

Parental participation in 
school activities 

Sccondory Only 

Course registration 

Utilization of college ccjr 
advisement 



3.06 0.54 

2.89 0.32 

2.61 0.50 

3.06 0.24 

3.00 0.69 

2.83 0.71 

2.28 0.75 



3.07 0.37^ 

2.80 0.48 

2.67 0.76 

J 

3.10 0.99 

3.13 0.63 
3.10 0.78 

2.14 0.74 

3.20 0.42 

3.00 0.26 



7.84 0.37 

2.84 0.50 

2.37 0.60 

2.89 0.57 

2.89 0.74 

2.79 0.63 

2.16 0.83 

3.47 0.84 

3.26 0.81 



*0n a scale of I to 5, where I considerably less than resident students^ 3 = about 
the same as resident student r.:d 5 = considerably more than resident students. 
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Elementary school administrators perceived PWT students as having about 

the same success socially as resident students, and were slightly less 

successful in terms of academic achievement. These ratings are consistent 

with those reported in 1981-82. Similarly ,. secondary administrators perceived 

PWT students as having experienced about the same success as resident students 

in overall school adjustment, participation in student government, and 

extracurricular activities, but experienced slightly less success in peer 

acceptance. On the other hand, senior high school administrators perceived 

PWT students as being less successful ucadem:: lly this year in relation to 

resident students, but slightly more successful than resident students in 

opportunities to register for courses. \ ' 

\ •» 

Academic Achievement 

Achievement tests administered each year By the District to elementary 
and secondary students were used to measure r^W[ students' achievement. The 
Survey of Essential Skills (SES) is used to measure achievement of basic 
skills in reading, mathematics, and composition at the elementary level. The 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS-Form S) measures the reading and 
mathematics achievement of junior high school students. The SHARP, TOPICS, 
and WRIT£:SR tests are used to assess minimum competency in basic skills of 
senior high school students. i 

Table 111-18 shows the 1982-83 performance of grades 5 and 6 PWT 
students on the SES. The mean and standard deviations of . the raw score 
distributions as well as the percent of items answere^ correctly are shown for 
reading, mathematics and composition, respectively . 1 A comparison of these 
scores with those reported in 1981-82 shows improvenrient in reading, 
mathematics and composition for grade 5, -students, and in reading and 
mathematics for grade 6 students. The performance of grade 6 PWT students in 
composition remained relatively unchanged since 1981-82. 

Table 111-19 compares the achievement of grades 5\and 6 PWT . students on 
the SES with District averages. The mean percent of correct items is used, as 
the comparison measure. Grades 5 and 6 PWT students fell below District 
u rages in reading, mathematics and composition. A comparison of mean 
differences in 1981-82 and 1982-83 shows that gradf s 5 and 6 PWT students were 
slightly further below District averages in 1 9H -B i than iiji 1981-82, although 
their scores improved. 
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Tobl« 111-18 

Achievement Test Resultss Survey of Essential Skills (SES) 

PWT Students 



Grode 
Level 



Reodinq 



Mathematics 



Me on 

Raw 

Score 



SO 



Percent 
Correct 



Mean 

Raw 

Score 



SO 



Percent 
Correct 



Composition 



Mean 

Row 

Score 



SO 



Pwcent 
Correct 



Grades 31.90 72.00 39.24 5.91 69.54 32.69 

Grade 6 37.06 2.10 76.82 31.32 3.13 64.64 25.46 



5.32 73.82 
1.56 70.18 



Table ill- 1 9 
Comporison of PWT SES Achievement 
With District Averages 



Rgodinq Mathematics Composition 

Grade Percent Correct Percent Correct Percent Correct 

i-mml PWT District PWT District PWT District 



Grade 5 72.00 78.0 69.5*4 72.0 73.82 79.0 

Grade 6 76.82 83.0 44.64 70.0 70.18 76.6 
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Table 111-20 shows achievement test results of grade 8 students on the 
CTBS, The mear raw scores, standard deviations, and nationaT percentile 
rankings of all students in PWT receiving schools, PWT students, and all grade 
8 students in the District who took the ClBS are compared. Whila the nnean 
performance of PWT receiving schools was well above the District averages in 
reading and nnathennatics , the scores of PWT students fell considerably below 
the District averages on the CTBS. Further, a comparison of reading and 
nnat henna tics mean scores reported in I98U82 and 1 982-83 indicates that 
District averages remained relatively unchanged in reading but improved in 
mathematics, while PWT students' means appear to have declined slightly in 
reading and improved in mathematics. PWT students' national percentile rank 
declined in both reading and mathematics. Thus, grade 8 PWT students have not 
made progress in the areas of reading and mathematics achievement as measured 
by their scores on the CTBS. 

Table 111-21 gives the performance of grade 12 PWT students on the 
SHARP, TOPICS, and WRITE;SR tests. The mean percent of students in the 
District who took the tests and passed is shown for PWT students end for all 
grade 12 students, for 1982 and 1983. The performance of PWT students 
improved in all three areas in 1 983 over 1982. The percentage of PWT students 
passing the proficiency tests exceeded District averages in 1982 and 1983.. 
Thus, grade 12 PWT students made continuous progress in the areas of reading 
mathematics, and writing achievement as- measured. 

Attitudes 

The School Attitude Measure (SAM) was used to assess PWT students' 
attitudes toward school in five areas: motivation for schooling, academic 
self-concept performance-based, academic self-concept reference-based, 
sfudents' sense of control over performance, and instructional mastery. As 
was noted in the interim report, the SAM results are extremely difficult to 
interpret when mean scores cluster around the 50th percentile, or median, 
since small differences in mean scores translate into large differences in 
national percentile scores. The reader is again cautioned against over 
interpretation of small differences in means. The results ore reviewed in an 
overall fashion to identify trends. 
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Table m-20 
Ccfiipreh«nsive Test* of Basic Skills 
(CTBS)t Grode 8 



P^aodina Mathematics 



SO NP« X SO NP* 



Receiving Schools 

(N=I5) . 58.^*9* ii.30 50 S8.07* 5.81 Sk 

PWT Students <»4.28» 7.93 31 53.17* 9.55 41 

District 5| .7 - 42 61 .7 - 50 



* Difference statistically significant (p<.05) 



\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 



\ 



Table 111-21 
Competency Test Perforrramce 
(Percent Passing) 



TOPICS 



SHARP 



%RITEiSR 



Group 



5982 
Mson 



1983 
Mean 



1982 



1983 



1982 
Mean 



\ 



1983 
Mean 

\ 



Grade 12. PWT 



96.3 



98.4 



97.3 



99 .7 



97.2 



99. ( 



Grade 12 
District-wide 



5'i.2 



95.6 



94.5 



96.9 



94.6 



97.0 
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Table 111-22 contains the 1982-83 SAM scores for PWT students. These 
scores have been compared with 1982-83 results for all students in PWT 
receiving schools who took the SAM and *^ith 1981-82 scores for PWT students. 
Mean scores, standard deviations, and corresponding national percentile 
rankings are provided in each of the five areas for grades 5, 6, 8 and \2. 

In spite of the linnitations' of this nneasure, sonne progress may be noted 
for PWT students. In 1982-83 grades 5 and 6 PWT students were at or 
above the 50th percentile on the national norms in three of the measured 
areas. Whereas, in 1981-82, they fell slightly below this level in every area 
except in motivation for learning. Grade 6 PWT students' means improved in 
all five areas. Similarly, grade 12 PWT students scored at or above the 
median percentile rank on each of the five scales, showing irnprovement over 
1981-82 in four of the five areas. By contrast, grade 8 PWT students fell 
slightly below the median in all measured areas, Except in motivation for 
schooling. Table 111-23 summarizes the direction ot changes in PWT means from \ 
1981-82 to 1982-83. 

Looking at Tables 111-22 and 111-2^ one can compare PWT students' 1982-83 
scores on the School Attitude Measure (SAM) with the 1982-83 scores of 
students in PWT receiving schools, including, PWT students. Grades 5 and 6 
PWT .students consisiently fell below the school means, whereas the trend was 
reversed at the secondary level. At the elementary level the trend wns 
similar to I98U82. However, at the secondary level, the comparison is more 
favorable to PWT students in 1982-83. 

In summary, PWT elementary students* attitudes toward school improved 
slightly over last year and continued to fall at or near the national median 
but below the receiving school means. Grade 12 PWT students showed consistent 
improvement over 1982-83, coatinued to score above the national norms and 
above the PWT receiving school means. Grade 8 PWT students, on the other 
hand, tended to fall slightly below the national norms, showed no improvement 
over 1981-82, but continued to fall slightly above PWT receiving school means. 
Thus, attitudes of grades 5, 6, and 12 PWT students showed signs of improving ^ 
whereas attitudes of grade 8 students remained unchanged or slightly worse. 
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Table in.22 

PWT Receiving Schools: School Attitude Measure (SAM) Performance 

PWT Students 



Motivation 
for Schooling 



Academic Self- 
Concept-Performance 
Based 



Academic Sejf- 
Concept-Reference Sense of Control 
Based Over Performance 



Instructional 
Mastery 



Grade Level Mean 50 NP* Mean So NP Mean SO NP Mean SO NP Mean SO N, 



Elementary 

(N=15) 

Grade 5 
Grade 6 



0\ 

o 
I 



Junior High 

(N=15) ■ 

Grade 8 



46.46 3.95 52 . 39.46***3.71 43 40.31 4.63 55 42.92 3.30 '50, 43. 08***^.50 42 
47.67 2.82 58 . 40.13 3.64 47 39.67,3.02 50 44.47 ^ 3.80 47 44.67**' 2.64 .§2 



51.93**1.87 52 45.67***1.40 49 45.80 1.90 49, .49.07 2J2 47 46.20 2.43 45 



Senior High 

(N=]l) 

Grade 12 



60.55**2.50 50 55.73 4.17 65 54.00 3.41-66 64.82 2.52 60 57,91 2.07 50 



* National Percentile 

** Difference Statistically Significant (p^Ol) 
*** Difference Statistically Significant (p^.05) 
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Table 01-23 
A Comparison of 1981-82 and 1982-83 
SAM Results for PWT Students 



— — — — — , 

Academic Self- Academic Self- 
Motivation Concept-Performance Concept-Reference Sense of Control Instructional 
Grade Level for Schooling Based , Based Over Performance Mastery 



Grade 5 



Grade 6 



Grade 6 



H Grade 12 



+ = 1902-83 higher 
0 : Same in both years 
- = 1981-B2 higher 
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^ ■ Table in-24 . 

PWT Receiving Schools: School Attitude Measure (SAM) Performance 
Resident and PWT Students 



\ 

A 


Motivation 
for Schooling 




Academic Self- 
Concept-Performance 
Based 


Academic Self- 
Concept-Reference 
Based 


Sense of Control 
Over Performance 


i 

Instructional 
Masterv 


Grade Level 


Mean SD 


NP* 


Mean SD NP 


Msan SD NP 


Mean SD .NP 


Mean 


SD NP 


Elementary 

(M-J5) 




• 












Grade 


47.27' ..2.66 


57 


41. 27' 2.05 57 


41.40 1.92 62 


44.60 1.59 60 


45.47 


2.56 57 


Grade 6 


47.60 1.92 


58 


41.33 1.91 57 


40.87 2.17 ■ 59 


. 45.20 1.B2 52 ■ 


46.33 


1.76 64 


Junior Hioh 
















(irddi? G 


49.1)7 0.99 


40 


44.47 C.92 43 


45.67 1.05 48 


40.73 1.16 46 


45.53 


1.13 h] . 


Senior High 

(N=ll) 








\ 








Grade 12 


57.64 1.36 


30 


54.45 1.51 58 


53.91 1.30. 66 


63.82 1.00 55 


57.36' 


1.03 55 



Nntionai Percentile 
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Post-Seccmdary Opportunities 

A srqriificant finding of the 1981-82 interim evaluation of PWT was that 
qrade 12 students appeared to be less weil prepared for coliege than 
resident students based on self-reported infornnation on college preparatory 
courses completed, grades, and test scores. In order to validate this 
finding, grade 12 students in PWT receiving schools were again asked to "self 
report" information about their academic preparation as well as their plans 
after high school. The following highlights are noted from Table 111-25 which 
summarizes their responses. Where appropriate, responses are compared to 
1981-82 (see Table 111-20 on page 65 of the interim report, 1981-82, for that 
year's results)* 

Achievefkient 

m The proportion of grade 12 PWT students who expected to graduate is 
about the same as the proportion of resident students. The proportions were 
higher for both groups in 1982-83 than in 1981-82. 

» On the average, PWT students took fewer college preparatory courses 
than resident students in every subject area except history. Both PWT and 
resident students reported completing fewer academic courses, on the average, 
in 1982-83 than in 1981-82. 

o The self-reported grade point average (2.50) of PWT students is 
significantly lower than the CPA reported by resident students (2.78). Both 
PWT (-.09) and resident students (-.11) reported lower CPA's, on the average, 
in 1982-83 than in 1981-82. 

o A higher percentage of PWT students ( 51%) 'reported taking the SAT 
than resident students (46%). The percentage of PWT students reportedly 
taking the SAT is considerably higher this year (+8%) than last year while the 
percentage of resident students is considerably lower (-10%). " 



the mean scores of PWT students on both SAT-verbal, (465 vs. 425) and SATt 



lower than the averages reported in 1982-83. 



These percentages are based on .the number of, respondents who actually 
completed the item rather than the total number of respondents. 



o The mean scores of resident students were significantly higher than 




The mean scores of both groups were considerably 
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Table 111-25 
PWT Receiving Schooiat 



Grade 12 Student Academic fVeporatlon ond 
Post-Secondory Pl«ii 



PWT Students 



Rei 'dent Students 





Frequency 


% 




Fregueff^cy 


% 


1. High School Diploma 
(June 1983) 












Yes 


730 


96.69 




3,439 


97.28 


No 


25 


3.31 




96 


2.72 


INOT Durc 


u 






U 


U.U|U 


Number taking Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) 


281 


51 .00 




905 


46.00 


Eligible to attend UC* 


83 


10.31 




892 


23.99 


Eligible to attend CSUC* 


131 


16.27 




1234 


33.18 


I. College Preporotory Courses 


Meon 


SD 




Meon 


SO 


Years of History 


1.66 . 


0. 13 




1.72 


0.16 


Years of English* 


' 2.32 


0.25 




2.51 


. 0.28 


Years of Mathenriatics* 


1 .87 


0.23 




2.11 


' 0.27 


Years of Laboratory Science* 


1.47 


0. 13 




1.68 


0.15 


iculo oi roreign Language 


1 . 07 


U . 1 / 




1.7/ 


0 1 ^ 
U . 1 J 


le Academic Achievennent 


Meon 


so 




fviean 


SD 


High School GPA* 


2.50 


11.66 




2.78 


10.39 - 


SAT Performance Verbal* 


424.90 


59.23 




465.49 


54.33 


> 

- Mathematics* 


484.60 


54.80 




54 1 .19 


18.77 



Note: Estimates of UC and CSUC eligibility are based on students self-reported 

coMege preparatory subjects, GPA, and SAT scores, and are reported at school 
level. ' 



.*Differences are statistically significant P4..0I 
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Table 111-25 (contSnued) 
Grode 12 Stiident Ac:adcf:f%ic Pteporotion ond 
Post-Secondcsry Plans 





PWT 




Resident Students 




Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


Plans After High SchcMl 


>• 








Full-time job 


49 


6.09 


251 


6.75 


Attend a technical school 


35 


10.56 


232 


6.24 


Attend a 2-year community 
college 


225 


27.95 


928 


24.95 


Attend a UC campus 


60 


7.45 


482 


12.96 


Attend n CSUC camous 


120 


14.70 


610 


16.40 


Attend another 4-year 
public college 


37 


4.60 


137 


3.68 


Attend a 4-year 
private college 


47 


5.84 


224 


6.02 


Other 


82 


1 1.63 


356 


9.60 
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Eligibility for UC ond CSUC 

Post-secondary opportunities of students are largely determined by their 
academic achievement in high school. The four-year public colleges and 
universities in California each have published freshman admission 
requirements. Students* self-reported grade point averages, SAT scores, and 
college preparatory courses completed were used to estimate the proportion of 
PWT and resident students who were likely to be eligible to attend the 
University of California and the California State University and Colleges, 
respectively. These estimates were based on requirements currently in effect 
and' do not reflect announced changes scheduled to be implemented in the 
future. 

A student was assumed to be eligible for UC if the student completed the 
minimunri number of required academic subjects (called the A-F requirements ) 
and: a) had a grade point average (CPA) greater than or equal to 3.3 (on a 4- 
point scale) or b) had a CPA between 2.78 and 3.3 and the required minimal SAT 
score established by the UC eligibility index table. 

A student was counted eligible for CSUC if the student: a) had a GPA of 

at least 3.2, or b) had a GPA between 2.0 and 3.2 and the required minimal SAT 

2 

score established by the CSUC eligibility index table. 

It is important to point out that these assumptions only aproximate UC 
and CSUC admissions requirements. The reader is further cautioned that the 
data are student self-reported and determination of eligibility is more 
complex than suggested by these assumptions . However, while the estimated 
proportions eligible may not be precise, they are useful for relative ' 
comparison%i ^ 

Q The proportion of resident students (2^%) estimated to be eligible to 
attend the University of California was more than double the proportion of PWT 
students (10,3%) eligible to attend UC. Similarly, the proportion of resident 
istudents t^s^timated to be eligible to attend the California State University 
and Colleges (33.2%) was also double the PWT estimated eligibility rate. The 
proportional differences (2:1) were approximately the same in 1981-82. 



University of California Admission Booklet, 1982-83 

California State University and College Admission Application, 1982-83 
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« The proportions of PWT and resident students estimated ta be UC and 
in 1982-63 were less than t^ proportions estimated to be 
. i ,n i98l-82, 

n In summary, in comparison to resident students, PWT students appear to 
be less well prepared for college as determined by self-reported information 
on courses taken, grades earned, and scores achieved on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT), Further, the differences between the groups remained 
relatively unchanged over a two-year period, although the achievement of both 
groups appeared to decline in 1982-83. Finally, the proportions of PWT 
students who were UC and CSUC eligible, respectively, were approximately half 
the proportions of resident students. These findings confirm the results 
reported in 1981-82. 

jPost'Secbndary Plans 

The percentage of PV/T students planning to continue their education after 
high school was about the same as the percentage of resident students with 
very little varia^io^ in plans noted from 1981-82 to 1982-83. Further, the 
plans of PWT and resident student^ appear to be consistent with their 
estimated eligibility rotes. Approximately 33% of PWT students in 1982-83 
plan to attend a four-year college or university as compared to approximately 
27% who were estimated to be eligible to attend UC or CSUC. 

The post-secondary plans of PWT and resident students in the htghest 
achievement group (UC eligible) are summarized in Table 111-26. Overall, the 
plans of UC eligible PWT and resident students are similar. Eighty percent 
of UC eligible PWT students plan to attend a four-year college or university 
Gs compared to 85% of resident students. In 1981-82 these proportions were 
approximately 82% and 87%, respectively. 

Social Interoction 

Students in PWT receiving schools were observed in a variety of 
non-classroom settings to determine the extent to which social interaction was 
occurring among predominantly Hispanic, Black, Asian, and Other non-Anglo 
(PHBAO) students and White students. Observations were conducted during 
recess/nutrition, lunch in the cafeteria and outside eating area, and on the 
playground after lunch. Each setting was characterized according to the 
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Toble IIU26 
Post -Secondary Plans of 

Resident Students 
1981-82 and 1982-83 



PWT Resident Student - 





1982 


-83 


1982- 


'83 


1982 


-83 


1 70il— OJ 


'Job 


1. 


,5i\ 


2. 


63 


1 




1 .23 


Technical School 


2 


.31 


2. 


63 


0 


.69 


1 .60 


Community College 


10 


.00 


7. 


89 


6 




6:27 


" uc • . 




.85 


'♦O. 


79 




.51 ' ■ 




csuc 


16 


.15 


22. 


37 


22 


.12 


22.76 ' 


Other four-year 
















public college 


6 


.92 


0. 


00 


3 


.02 


3.% 


Four-year private coiieqe 


15 


.38 


17. 


1 1 


16,90 


■ I'*. 51 


Other 


. 3 


.85 


6. 


58 


5 


.A9 


5.29' 
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ethnic make-up of the group, the extent ot interaction of White and PHBAO 
group interaction, the friendliness of the interaction and the extent to which 
the social interactidn-:is--inf|uenced-by-th^ Table 111-27 sunnmarizes 

the findings of these observations for elementary, junior high, and senior 
high levels. The mean proportion of White and PHFiAO students observed in 
settin -s ot the elementary and junior, high levels were rouqhl',- even, whereas 
at th.; r: o' hinh school level, the mean percentage of White students 
observed in each rti.. was roughly double the proportion of PHBAO students. 

The extent of White and PHBAO intergroup interaction observed vari i 
considerably by school level. The highest interaction wc<J observed in 
el-mentary schools and the least in the senior- high schools for both White and 
PHBAO students. Interactions at the elementary and junior high school levels were 
observed to be somewhat friendly and warm in all settings, whereas they tended to 
be mixed to somewhat friendly at the senior high school level. 

In summary, elementary and junior high school students were observed to 
engage in integrated social interactions in o variety of settings and these 
interactions tended to be warm and friendly. The findings were similar in 1980-81 
and 1981-82 at the elementary level. The 1982-83 findings suggest increased 
interaction at the juniqrchigh level. At the senior high school level, the 
observed low level of White and PHBAO interaction indicates significant social 
res.egregation at this level. The trend of social segregation at the senior 
high school level appears to be persisting. "... 

AAajor Findings 

This section contains a summary of the major findings of this study, .he 
findings are summarized under the categories contained in this chapter: 
program mechanisms , school policies and practices , and outcomes. 

Program Mechanisms 

1. The "Choices" brochure was used to inform parents and students in the 
District about options available under the Voluntary Integration programs. 
This brochure'contained information about the various Magnet School programs 
as well as the PWT program. 
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Gride lm\ 
Jetting 



Elementary Level 

■ Recess/Nutrition 
Lunch/Gafcleria 
Lunch/Outside E.ating Area 
Playground After tunch 

^nior High Level ' 

* Recess/Nutrition 
Lunchroom/Cafeterifl 
Lunch/Outside Eating Area 
Playground After Lunch 
Between Periods 

1 
\ 

^Senior High Level 

RecDss/Nutrition 
Lilnchroom/Cafeterla 
Lu^ch/Outside Eating Area 
Plsy^ground After. Lunch 
Between Periods 



Table 111.27 

Permllo With Traniportution Receiving School!. 
Qbservitlofii of Social biteiractlon 

^ — — ~^»L_JS^^ IT.- 



48.21 17.24 

53.3J 15.28 

49.64 19.60 

4B.93 16.95 



51.79 


17.24 


3.60 


1.38 


3.57 


1.24 


4.43 


, 0.79 


4.21 


46.67 


15.28 


4.33 


0.58 


4.33 


0.58 


5.00 


0.00 


. 3.83 


50.36 


19.60 


3.50 


1.44 


3.43 


1.51 


4.36 


0.75 


3.86 


51.07 


16.95 


3.50 , 


J. 25 


3.36 


1.31 


4.57 


0.53 


3.93 



• Note; 

^!e: 1 - Greatly hinder. 2 JZ!J.^ ; JLtn f 4 n "V"^ ' = '''^ ^-"^'^Z-- 

^ ' "° encourage, 5 = greatly enc^^^^^^ 
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20.62 


32.50 i 


20.62 


2.00 


0.84 


2.08 


0.74 


3.50 ' 


0.32- 


3.00 


56.25 


25.62 . 


43.75 


25.62 


1.88 


0.63 


1.88 


0.63 


3.50 


0.41 


3.00 


7(171 


20.24 


29.29 


20.24 


1.93 


0.61 


2.00 


0.58 


3.36 


0.48 


3.00 


59.17 


23.96 


39.17 


23.54 


1.67 


0.61 


1.33 


0.52 


^.17 •• 


0.41 


3.00 


70.93 


:20.25 ; 


28.36 


20.61 


1.79 


0.86 


:i.7i 


0.70 


3.50 


, 0.41 


3.14 
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-0.57 

^i. ;0.76 

0.63, 
0.61 , 



46.88 


; 8,75 


53.75 


7.34 


3.19 


1.49 


->l.25 


1.31 


4.19 


0.46 


,3.88 


0.88 


50.00 




50.00 




'(.00 




4.00 




















4.00 . 




3.00 




46.44' 


8.73 


53.56 


8.73 


Xl9 


1.62 


3.25 


1.41 


4.25 


0.46 


3.94 


• • • • 

1.02 
1.07 
1.03 


45.93 


, 9.52 


54.07 


9.52 


3.00 


1.58 


3.00 


1.44 


4.36 


0.4B 


3.86 


49.13 


7.87 


51.50 


6.51 


3.06 


1.64 


3.19 


1.49' 


4.19 


■ 0.46 . 


. 3.63 



. 0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.38 
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2. While the "Choices" brochure represented a siqnificof^t. innprov**nnent in 
providinq information to students' and parents,, the reading level was too high 
and the organization of material was somewhat complex for the intended 
audience, . . * V 

3, PWT enrollment increased by nearly^ 50% from 13,812 students in 
1981-82: to 20,686 irr 1982 «-83. Three-quarters of the increase odcurr^d In . 
1981-82 and was attributed to the existence of fewer PWT receiving schools . . 
under the mandatory busing proqram in 1980-81/ Between l98i-82 end 1982-83 

the proqram increased by slightly less than 10%, \ - 

^. As overa^l vprograga grawth continued at the elementary and'^junior high'. 
schooT levels <jnd leveled off at the senior high school level, Hjspdnjc and ' • 

Asian studerpts represen^ted a larger proportion of the total program enrollment 
while the percentage of Black students continued to decline,.^ 

o While every ethnic group increased in enrollment, the largest 

two-year gains were registered by Hispanic (169%), Native American ' 
(127%), and Asian ( 86%)>students^ respectively.. 
o Black students still retained, the largest enrollment in the program 
; (77% to 64%), with virtually nQ injcrease betweerT 1981 -SVqrH . • ^; ^ 

' 1982-83. . 0 ' ' : 

o^^The pr;oportion of Hispanic students in the program increased \ ^ \ , 
from only 14% of tqtah enrcl Iment in ' 1980-81 .to 26% in .1982-83. >^ : N 
While most of thils increase occurred between 1980-81 and |98I-I982, % 
Y enrollment grew by one-third in 1982-83 as well, representing- 
nearly three-fourths of the totoi second year change in PWT 
enrollment. * * , 

o Hispanic (72%). and ^ian (27%) s'tudent^ accounted for virtually qlL ' 
the program enrollment increase in 1982-83. ' 

5. The PWT program resuTts in over 20,(K)0 predominantly Hispanic, Bla^i<', 
Asian, and Other non-White (PHBAO) ^students atteading desegregated elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools in LAUSD. 

■ ' — - ' •' 

School Policies and Proctices 

6. School policies and pr^actices related to student social interactions • 
vory by school level. That is ,elen^ntary' schools exert more control over 
student social inieractions than do junior high schools.. At the high school J 
level these interactions are determined by the individual student. 
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7. Most school administrators acknowledged the need to be proactive 
regarding the social interaction of students fronn different racial/ethnic 
groups. They actively recruited PWT and resident students to participate in 
organized school activities and felt their actions could have some influence 
on student interactions. 

8. The academic needs of PWT students were a high priority for 
elementary and secondary school administrators while social adjustment needs 
were more of a conc'ern of secondary school administrators. 

9- Elementary and secondary school administrators conducted inservice 
training for school personnel on the needs of PWT students and parents; yet 
relatively few teachers (between 13% and 27%) reported participating in in- 
service training covering these/topics. 

10. Efforts are being made by 'some elementary and secondary teachers to 
address the academic and social needs of PWT students in the classroom, 
although the overall magnitude appears to diminish as students get older. 
Elementary teachers who have students for the entire day were more likely to 
address these concerns. 

11. Elementary and secondary school administrators have not found a 
successful strategy for increasing PWT parental involvement in school related 
activities. Senior high school counselors, in particular, perce4ved PWT 
parent participation in counseling related activities as significantly lower 
than parents of resident students. 

12. In response to a recommendation contained in the 1981-82 interim 
evaluation report, over 85% of secondary schools and of elementary school 
provided an orientation program for PWT students and parents covering a 
variety of topics including: introduction to school personnel; tour of school 
facilities; academic counseling and advising service (secondary only); 
extracurricular activities for parents; transportation arrangements; and 
program expectations of students and parents. 

Outcomes 

J3. Elennentary teachers and administrators perceived PWT students as 
having the same success socially and slightly less success academically than 
resident students. At the junior high ieVel, PWT students were perceived to 
be less successful both academically and isocially than resident students* 
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while senior hiqHxSchool administrators aAd teachers rated PWT students as 
less successful academically but equally sOfcessful socially in comparison 
with resident students, 

■ 14, Grades 5 and 6 PWT studentsf peri^f)rmance improved on the Survey 
of Essential Skills (SES) although their jscoreS fell below District averages 
in reading, mathematics, and compositjon in [^81-82 and 1982-83. 

15, In comparison to resident studjents scores in PWT receiving schools. 
District averages, and national norms, jgrade 8 \PWT students have not made 
comparable progress in the areas of redding andVnathematics achievement as 
measured by their scores on the Comprlehensi ve Ttests of Basic Skills (CTBS). 

16, The peformance of grade 12 pWT students on the District' 
proficiency tests (TOPICS, SHARP, and WRITE:SR)\improved in 1983 over 1982. 
The percentage of PWT students passing all three proficiency tests exceeded 
District's averages the last two years' (1 982 and 1983). 

I 17. The attitudes toward school of PWT elementary students improved 
slightly and continued to be at about the national mecJian. On the other hand, 
grade 8 PWT students tended to fall slightly below the national norms on 
the School Attitude Measure (SAM). However, their sc^ores were consistently 
higher than the PWT receiving school mean scores. Grade 12 PWT students 
showed consistent improvement in their attitude scoreslover 1981-82. They 
continued to score above the national median and above the PWT receiving 
school means . 1 

18. In comparison to resident students, PWT studeints were less 
prepared for college. On the average they completed fewer college preparatory 
courses and had significan tly lower, grades and SAT verbdl and math scores. As 
a result, the proportion of resident students estimated to be eligible to 
attend the University of California (UC) and the California State Universities 
and Colleges (CSUC) was ci .ubie the proportion of PWT students estimated to be 
eligible to attend th'ese institutions. 

19. The post-secondary plans.of PWT and resident students were 
consistent with theirl academic achievement, and there were no significant 
differences in the plans of PWT and resident students withj similar academic 
preparation. 
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Recommsndci t i ons 

1. A sinqle brochure similar to "Choices" should continue to be used to 
infornn parents and students about options available under the Voluntary 
Integration proqranns in the District. However, the reading level of these 
materials should be lowered to at least the seventh or eighth grade level and 
the organization and presentation of material should be simplified. In 
addition, a better balance should be achieved between the space allotted to 
PWT and the Magnet programs. Finally, separate applications should be 
included (perhaps back-tor-back ) for PWT and Magnet progr^^ms. 

2. District stoff should insure that inservice training is provided for 
all PWT receiving school personnel. Topics should include: 

• Changing size and character of the PWT program: implications for 
instructional programs, academic support services, and training 
needs of school personnel. 

• Goals and expectations for school personnel in meeting the needs of 
all students, including PWT students. 

• Importance of parent involvement in a successful program and 
strategies for attaining parent participation. 

• Effective strategies for meeting the individual academic and social 
needs of students from diverse backgrounds and for promoting 
intergroup understanding and acceptance. 

• Significant findings and recommendations of the PWT evaluation. 

3. Special efforts should be nnade to involve PWT receiving school 
teachers in the planning and implementation of the inservice program. 

^. A special study of the factors influencing the lack of involvement 
of parents of PWT students in school activities should be undertaken. 

5. An orientation for all new students and their parents should be 
conducted at ever^g PWT receiving school and ebvery effort made to maximize the 
attendance of PWT students and their pareats. Topics should include: 

• Introduction .to school personnel , 

Academic program opportunities and qualifications to participate 

• Special academic support services (counseling, advising, tutoring, 
etc.) 

o Need and opportunities for parent involvement 
o Academic and social expectations of students 
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o Extracurricular activities 
o Transportation arrangements 

6. Infornnation presented in the orientation session should be provided 
in writing to every student and parent, but especially to those who were 
unable to attend the orientation, 

7. A special study should be conducted of the factors affecting the 
academic achievement of PWT students « The study should include an assessment 
of course selection patterns, articulation between sending and receiving 
schools, curriculum, PWT students' "quality of effort" toward school work, 
academic expectations of PWT students and parents, ond characteristics of 
"successful" PWT students 
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PROLOGUE 



This report has been prepared as part of a two-year effort to evaluate 
the Voluntary Integration and Year-Round Schools (YRS) progranns for the 
Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD) • The report is intended to nneet the 
requirennent imposed by the Court Order of Septennber, 1981. Specifically, the 
Superior Court ordered the Los Angeles Unified School District to provide by 
July IS, 1983 '*...a full report of the nneasures taken and achieved under its 
voluntary integration plan." In response to this mandate, our studies have 
focused on both elements. With respect to "measures taken" we have considered 
the implementation of programs as well as the actions taken by the LAUSD in 
response to earlier findings of the Evaluation Planning Team (EPT). We base our 
judgments on the "results achieved" on the District's progress in ameliorating 
the harms of racial isolation as referenced in the original Crawford report. 
Our judgments of the* District's efforts on both implementing measures and 
achieving results are based on multiple data sources. Ghjantitative and 
interpretive data from ear lier reports and from the current year's studies^are 
of course, important J nputs . In addition, these data are complemented by our 
own interviews, discussions, and professional judgments based on three years of 
examining the Voluntary Integration and Year-Round Schools programs. 
t,7., - The Evaluation Planning Team members were originally invited to participate 
in the LAUSD evaluation efforts under the mandatory desegregation plan. The 
relationship of the Team to the District has been complex. The identification 
of issues has been shared by the Team and LAUSD. The development and design of 
specific evaluation questions, methodology, and instruments have been 
prerogativ/es of the Evaluation Planning Team, in consu I tat ion with District 
personnel. Data collection has been conducted using LAUSD ^rsonnel and 
personnel of neighboring universities, as well as the Team members. The 
analyses, interpretations, and recommendations for this report, as our earlier 
reports, represent the work of the Team members. Throughout, we have worked 
within the constraints of resources, time, personnel, and information bases. 
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Context 

In our work, we have become especially aware of the importance of 
context in the analysis and interpretation of findings, particularly so 
because our process has extended over a number of years, and we have found 
that assumptions, points-of-view, and facts change over Ume. 

Let us consider the context in three parts: I) the nature of the greater 
Los Angeles Area served the LAUSD, 2i). the changes in LAUSD, and 3) the effect 
of State and Federal policy changes on the operations of LAUSD, 

The Grcoter Los Angeles Areo. The area serviced by LAUSD is a clear factor 
in any District study. Its boundaries include ^6^ sguare miles, within which 
could be placed the combined areas of all of Boston, Cleveland, Denver, 
Manhattan, V\ilwaukeey Philadelphia, Providence, and Washington, D.C, The 
I^MStrict serves all of the city of Los Angeles, seven other incorporated cities, 
and portions of 18 other municipalities. The city of Los Angeles is more than 
50 miles across at its widest point, split by the Santa Monica Vlountains. The 
San Fernando Valley alone, with an area of 235 sguare miles and a population, of; 
1.5 million., is second only in size to Los Angeles in California and seventh in 
population in the country. 

I^emographically , the Los Angeles area is enormously diverse. Seventy 
lonquage qfbups (requiring bilingual attention) are represented in the District. 
The majority o\ students in the District come from Spanish speaking 
environments, many from families of Mexican descent. There are, as well, 
substantial numbers from other Latin American countries and a small bOt growing 
population from Asia, The demographic changes in the area have been dramatic in 
the last decade and have strongly influenced the District's educational efforts, , 

The size of the Los Angeles region, in part, has created sets of intact 
communities, many with the appearance of insularity. Rather than a single city 
with a ring of suburban areas, Los Angeles is more like a confederation of 
communities. Newer immigrants tend to settle in older parts of the city near 
families of similar backgrounds, although the San Fernando Valley has 
substantial new immigration as well. Residential housing patterns have 
developed based on the initial location of immigrants and on the dominance of 
Anglo population in the San Fernando Valley. Although one would expect 
residential distinctions to reduce over time, the high property values in the " 



aren with other factors have mitigated against substantial population shifts end 
natural integration of racial and ethnic groups. These population patterns 
result in school areas in sonne parts of the District that are overcrowded while 
others are underpopulated. 

Context of LAUSD. Because the scope of effort and public concern is 
normally broad, we will consider only a few contextual factors (listed below) 
which have impact on the processes of the Voluntary Integration and Yeor-Round 
Schools programs and the District. 

. The leadership in LAUSD has changed during this period, permitting the 
new Superintendent to define his own program goals, activities, and 
relationships with the LAUSD Board of Education, staff, end with other 
constituencies. 

. The schools have experienced some of the same financial 
constraints felt by other public sectors since the tax 
reform efforts, culminating with Proposition 13. Thus,n 
the District has been reguired to notify substantial 
numbers of teachers that they might not be rehired because 
of fiscal limitations. 

. Paradoxically, almost throughout, a teacher shortage has 
existed in mathematics, and science. 

. The racial distribution of the District in 1982-83 
included about egual proporHbns of Black and Anglo 
students (22% each), aboj^ 8% Asian, and approximately 
49% Hispanic students. More than 544,000 students (1982-83 
^ figures) are taught by teachers in 826 schools. 

State and Federal Context .ycducation has been topical throughout the last 
few yebrs with attention^ giv^?n to funding bases, student academic performance, 
educational eguity and educational guality as central issues. Policy changes in 
available funds for categorical programs reduced the amount of federal support 
to LAUSD in 1982-83. The Serrono suit deliberations have resulted in the use of 

-■ 0 
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**per fV')pil costs" as a proxy measure of educational quality. The decision has 
aiso increased the State's interests in influencing local school districts. 
California's 1982 election sharpened the issues related to the role of State 
leadership in education, and focused attention on pjsrfornnance and acvidemic . 
preparation. J 

Nationally, the question of educational quality has'also been raised by the 
Federal Commission on Educational Excellence and by other national reports 
assessing the quality of schooling. The concern for educational guality has 
been directed mainly at student performance shoNvn, for instance, by tightening 
requirements for admission to California universities and by systems of 
statewide assessnrient and. proficiency testing. In California, as in some other 
state's, the educational quality issue has been extended to teachers through the 
administration of skill tests for teachers in areas termed "basic" literacy. - 
Further reports in national media have raised guestions about the guality of 
people entering the teaching profession. There has beerK^less rhetoric and 
attention, both state-wide and nationally to the issue of eclucational equity or 
the specific concern about the education of minority students. Thfe joint 
concerns of student and teacher performance have led to some positive movement 
in increasing: I) the expectations for students, 2) the meaning of grades, and 
3) the 'basic skill requirements at the local level. It is against the general 
context of these social facts and orientations that this report is presented. 



Chapter I 
Introduction 

This report presents the results of our 1983 evaluation study of Yeor-Round 
Schools (YRS) in Los Angeles Un ified School District (LAUSD). This report is 
part of a connbined effort to assess Voluntary Integration programs and YRS and 
is designed to inform the District's policy-makers on the progress tl^ie District 
has made in relieving the harms of racial isolation. 

Organization of the Report ^ 

This report is presented in five sections: A Prologue (providing general 
context), an Evaluation Summdry (reporting the major findings), and a Technical 
Report consisting of three sections (Introduction, Methodology, and Findings and 
Recommendations). The remainder of Chapter I includes a brief overview of the 
1981-82 Year-I^ound Schools program in the LAUSD. 

Chapter II describes the study methodology, including a- review of the major 
research questions, sampling stra^tegy, instrument specifications, and data 
collection procedures. 

Chopter III presents the major findings', conclusions, and recommendations 
organised by research guestions for the YRS program. Data cblTectipn 
instruments, and related proe-ram information are included /i n the Appendix to 
this report . ' - ^ \ ; 

- 7. 

YRS Context , ^ 

The Year-Round /Schools progrann^is a LAUSD effort "to re'li^eye 
overcrowding at lo^ol schools where the number of children eligible for 
attendance exceeds the capacity of the available buildings-. Among the 
strategies for dealing with overcrowded schools are the use of temporary 
buildi'ngs, the building of cidditional schools, moving the children by bus to 
neighborhood schools that have room for more students, (called satelite zoning), 
renovating other space for school use, and providing double-session days for 
children in the ovelrcrowded. setting. The Year-Round Schools program represents 
an approach that has a number of attractions^ It' provides for economical use 
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of existing space throughout the entire year. It keeps children close to their 
neighborhoods and their friends. It does not reguire transportation or 
extensive construciion expense. Going to Yedr-Round Schools does nnean attending 
school during summer (for some students), a change in the idea of when "regular** 
school is in session, and may inconvenience paren^^with children attending 
schools on different schedules. . ^ * 

Year-round schooling works relatively simply. The number of children a 
school can accommodate is increased by scheduling the students in two, three, or 
four groups, depending upon the particular schedule.- Each group of students 
goes to school in overlapping patterns of school days and vacations.,^ The school 
can be used to full capacity all year by staggering the weeks that different 
groups are in school or on "vacation." 

Over the last two years, a number of issues have developed around the choic^ 
of year-round schooling as a remedy for overcrowding. One issue involves the 
relationship of Year-Round> Schools and minority populations. An examination of 
the demographic changes of student populations is presented in Figure 1-1. The- 
graph shows that the/growth in school population has occurred in the Hispanic 
and Asian communities, with the trend projecting continued increases, while 
changes, in the population of other racial and ethnic groups seem to have j 
stabili2,ed. / 

An 'egually^ important concern is the guality of schooling that students / 
receivel Overcrowding ^s a problem that is to be solved while maintainin9^ an ^ 
appropriiate guality of schoo' ng for students. 

A third general issue relates to the extent to which the community ; - 
understbnds and is involved in the decisions relating yo the schedule of its 

schools] ' 

A last general issue is the extent. to which the Year-Round Schools program 
receives adeguate attention and support from LAUSD. This specific set 
of issue's serves as a background for this report. 



/ 



P?ogrbri' Description 

Sl?:c. In 1980, LAUSb had hi schools-operating on a year-round calendar, 
•and these schools enrolled over 65,000 or about 12% of the tot^dl LAUSD 
enrollment that year. In 1982-83, 95 schools were on year-ro/ind schedules with 
an "enrolllmer.t of 121,000, so that about !0% of the schools are serving qbout 
of the students. / 
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Figure I- 1* 
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Los Angeles Unified School District, Publication ^20. 



Schedule. In 1980, schools operated on one of two YRS calendars: 90/30 
or as/15. On the 90/30 calendar, students attend school for 90 Hays. (18 weeks) 
followed by 30 days (six weeks) of vocation. In the A5/I5 pattern, students 
attend school for ^5 days (nine weeks) and have vacation for 15 days (three 
weeks). In 1981-82, four high schools were involved in the expansion of the YRS 
proqrannf These schools used a Concept-Six schadule, where students attended 
staqqered sessions of.l63,d6ys of 390 nninutes each, A 60/20 pattern (12 weeks 
in school gnd four weeks pf vacation), has also emerqed in i 982-83, In our 
earlier work we attennpted to assess the benefits of various schedules, however 
such studies becanne less lnnpt)rtant because our findings revealed no differences 
associated with schedule. , 

Goals* The YRS prograrn is directed at a policy level to relieve 
overcrowde/d conditions. Another goal, innplicit to all school efforts, is to 
provide high quality education for students. Of course, the problem of defining 
high quality education is elusive. Educational quality is comprised of both the 
quality of experience students have as well as the, results that are attained. 
To that end, we have included in our studies information about a wide number of 
matters related to schoolinVj, Specifically, we wish to assess the following 
areas in order to judge the progress of LAUSD in meetinq its goals: 

. pupil attitudes tov/ard school 

,^ student achievement 

• discipline problems 

, pupil attendance 

, teacher absenteeism 

, staff morale 

. * site vandalism 

, use of facilities 

, parental attitudes toward school 

, curricular offerings 

, instructional process 

The last three points were of special interest to our Team thi year. 

Parental attitudes toward school were assessed during the last school year 

by survey. Because of a low response rate and concern for the validity of 

the results, this year we have undertaken an intensive study of parent 

attitudes, presented in a later section. We also wished to study, on a close 

basis, the instructional processes in YRS, This year, an intensive 

study of instruction was also conducted. 
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Chapter II 
AAethodology 

Evoluation Approach ^ 

The-plan for the evaluation of the Year-Round Schools (YRS) program for 
1982-83, derives from policy issues of interest to LAUSD related to opera- 
tion and effects of YRS. Thus, as with fhe Voluntary Integration 
programs, our efforts will emphasize evaluating the processes or actions 
undertaken by LAUSD and what has been accompi i.shed , ^<Dr the outcomes of the YRS 
effort. In some ways, YRS presents a unique evaluatiJi problem. On the one 
hand, the YRS program may be characterized as an administrative response to an 
administrative problem: finding places for children in school settings 
conducive to learning. The YRS response represents an attempt, within legal 
and financial constraints, to use buildings more economically by raising the 
total capacity of the school through changes in the schedule to accommodate a 
greater number of students. YRS could conceivably employ the same 
instructional program as schools on more' traditional calendars. Therefore, 
the YRS optiai may appear to be a management tool rather lhan an educational 
program. Yet, it is undeniable that the year-round or any other schedule 
exists primarily as a mechanism to contribuie to the learning of students. 
While as a matter of emphasis, YRS should be judged according to how its 
processes work in relieving the harms of overcrowding; the impoct of the 
exp-erience on students, school personnel, and the community must also. be 
addressed. These outcomes are important so the LAUSD can adap.t, as necessary;, 
its policies end practices. 

For this evaluation, the Evaluation Planning Team, was assisted b/ 
discussions held with region superintendents, parents ,3 school, personnel , "and 
LAUSD staff in Fall, 1982.' The Team adapted questions for inquiry base'd 
upon preliminary findings of the ,1980-81 and 1981-82 studies. Information 
from these various sources was reviewed and resulted in some modification 



Interviews were conducted as part of a study of the Concept-Six scheduh 
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of our original study design. We sought to describe the operation of YRS, 
the actions undertaken by LAUSD to meet school needs, and' the progress of 
the effort as a whole. 

In designing the evaluation of the Year-Round Schools (YRS) program we 
were guided by the stated purpose of the program. A statement of program 
purpose was derived from an examination of program literature and 
discussions with District program staff. This statement of purpose provided 
the foundation from which a set of evaluation guestions was developed. 

The statement of purpose and the evaluation guestions developed for the 
YRS program are shown in Figure ll-l. As can be seen from this figure, the 
program is intended to relieve overcrowding without educational disadvantage 
to the YRS students or adverse reaction from their parents. The evaluation 
guestions elaborate the important aspects of the program purpose. 

The evaluation guestions for the program provided the cojiceptual frame- 
work for the design of the eyaluati<^ study. They guided the development of 
procedures used in all phases of the evaluation: sampling,vinstrumentation, 
data collection, and data analysis. These procedures are described in 
. v\ subseguent sections of this chapter and follow closely the procedures uied 
Jn our 1981-82 study. 

In addition, two' separate intensive studies were conducted on items of 
high priority: because of concerns with the reliability of the findings and the 
adeguacy .x)f the data collected in a sijrvey of YRS parents, this year's study 
devoted attention* to understanding more fully parental concerns in a special 
sub-study. A second sub-study was also conducted to study instructional and 
school effects at YRS, 

The first part of this chapter provides details on the overall study, and 
in a later portion, the specific sub-study procedures are presented. 

Swn|>ling 

The original sampling plan developed for the study during 1981-82 involved 
^0 schools selected to represent a ^ronge of grade configurations and different 
schedules operating in the Year-Round Schools program. Five different grade 
configurations were involved: K-5, K-6, 6-8, 7-9, and 9-12. In our I980-.8I 
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Figure II- i 

Evaluation Approach: Year-Round Schools 



Evaluation Questions 
Overcrowding 



1. How successful have porticipatinq 
schools been in relieving 
overcrowding? 

Program Process 

2. What are the opinions of teachers 
and administrators about the 
advantoges and disadvantages of 
Year-Round Schools? 

3v V/hat are the insTructiondl 

practices used in Year-Round 
Schools? 

^. What are the attitudes of parents 
of participating students toward 
Year-Round Schools? 

pogrom Ojtcomes 

5. What progress appears to have been 
-Tiade in reducing the harms set 
f^rth in the Crawford .decision? 

What are the achievement 
levels of YRS students? 

^^hat are the attitudes an^d 
j/ehaviors of YRS students? 

What are the post-secondary 
opportunities for YRS 
students? 



Program Purpose 

To relieve overcrowding 
without ediJccitional 
(Jisadvontaqe to the Year- 
Round School students or 
adverse reactions by their 
parents. 
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study we also compared the effects of different schedules, e.g., ^5/15, 90/30, 
but no differences were found in our data analysis., Consequently, in 1981-82, 
we chose to connpare schools that had prior YRS participation with schools new to 
the progrann in 1981-82. The logic of using that sannpling plan was that it could 
provide data on adnninistrative changes nnade by LAUSD based upon feedback from 
1980-Bl data. It was our plan to maintain the same sample during this year's 
study. Howetyer, a schedule change occurred involving three elementary schools 
and five junior high schools. Last year's study highlighted the problem caused 
when schools in the same neighborhood differed in schedule. Not only were 
families inconvenienced by multiple patterns of attendance and vacation, but 
schools had difficulty in communication among themselves. For this reason, a 
number of school's were placed on the Concept-Six schedule (a schedule used 
exclusively by senior high .schools in I98t-I982 school year) so that all schools 
within a region would be on the same schedule. Concept-Six operates to permit 
50% more children than capacity (by alternately) including two of three groups 
in session at a time). Thus, ^moving to Concept-Six administratively allows the 
most capacity for a given site in the light of available options. Figure 11-2 
presents a picture of the distribution of the 1981-82 sample schools by grade 
configuration and schedule at the start of the 198^-83 study. 

, The sampiing plan for the 1982-83 study called for the maintenance 
of the 1981-82 sample; a detailed^ description of the selection of the 
originoi 1981-82 sample is presented in the next section. 

i L ^ , ' ' 
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Figure 11-2 
Year-Round Sqhools Sampling Plan 



YRS Prior to 1981 New to YRS in I98 I-R2 

Schedule 1982-83 .Schedule 1982-83 



School 

>^2:|3 ^5/15 90/30 Cci;:ept!^^ Concept-Six 45/15 90/30 C^ctpi-L Concept-Six 
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Selection of Yeor-Roun^' Schools for the 1981-82 Study. IXjrinq the 
198I-8Z school year, 90 schools operated Oi^ o year-r'ounH basis; of these. 
87 were considered for inclusion in this study, ' The schools considered 
differed with respect to qrade level configuration, type of schedule, and ^ 
recency as a YllS. Five grade level configurations existed during 1981-82: 
K-S, K-6, 6-8, 7-9, and 9-12,^ Three schedules existed: ^5/15 (^5 days in 
school, 15 days out of school), 90/30 (90 days in school, 30 days out of 
school), and Concept-Six (163 days, 3SJ minutes in length contrasted to 176 
days, 360 nninutes in length with the traditional calendar), Concept-Six 
involves three tracks and the ^+5/15 and 90/30 schedules involve four tracks at 
each school. Forty of the 90 schools were new to the YRS progrann in 1981-82, 
Thus, a contrast between the two groups was planned with respect to length of 
Yi^S participation prior to 1981-82 and new to YRS in 1981-82, 

The three dinnensions above connbined to cate'gorize the 87 schools as shown 
in Table ll-l. In addition to the t'hree dinnensions shown in this table, a 
fourth dimension, grade level configuration during 1980-81 was also necessary 
to specify completely all of the relevant variations because eight schools had^ • 
changed grade level configurations since the previous year,> Specifically, six^ 
schools that were configured as K-6 in 1980-81 operateci with grades K-S in ^ - 
1981-82, and two schools that had grades 7-9 in 1980-81 operated with grades 
6-8 in 1 981 -32 V Thus, the complete sampling nnatrix was connposed of four 
factors: grade level configuration during 1981-82, grade level configuration 
during 1980-81, length of YRS participation, and type of schedule. 

The final sampling strategy wSs shaped by two additional considera- 
tions. First, oor analyses in 1980-81 indicated that the type of schedule 
did not result in important differences in studentsV performance , Therefore, 



The three Continuati.on schools on a YRS schedule were not considered 
for study because of their unique educational purpose.,,. „ '. 

Modified Concept-Six schedules and one experimental 60/20 
schedule were not used as schedule types for strotificotion , 
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we decided to relax this dimension for sampling purposes by selecting" schools 
with the predominant schedule, when grade level configuration held constant. 
Second, the year-round elementa.-y schools included in the PHBAO testing sample 
were eliminated from inclusion in our sample.' A total of 16 schools fell, into 
tUis category. These considerations led to a sampling strategy which 
eliminated two cells from the matrix. These cells are indicated in 
Table ||-|. ^ 

The total sample of schools was thus allocated to.,the remaining 
sampling cells. The allocation was designed to achieve uniform sample 
representation within the constraints of the population distribution. The 
sample size for each cell is indicated in Table ll-l. Selection of schools 
within a cell^was accomplished through a random'sampling procedure within each 
defined category. 

Selection of Yeor-Round Schools for the 1982-83 Study. As mentioned 
previously,, it was decided to include the sarne schools used in the 1981-82 
study in the 1982-83 study. This decision assured continuity and 
comparability of data over the two-year period. The resultant sample of' 
schools was distributed across geographical areas and included all current 
grade level configurations and schedules. (Table 11-2 presents a complete 
breakdown of the sample schools in terms of the sampling dimensions.) However, 
as was noted above, eight schools were operating on a new schedule during the 
1982-83 year. This change was not viewed as criticaj to the planned analyses 
because the type of schedule" was found not to influence the outcome areas = 
addressed by this study. 

Selection of Respondents Within Sample Yeor-Round Schools. We 
identified five types of respondents that were needed to provide the 
information implied by the evaluation guestions: principals, YRS 
coordinators, teachers, students, and parents. 

The principal and the YRS coordinator at each sample school were included 
as respondents. However, a sampling pf teachers, students, and parents was 



'An evaluation of the PHBAO (predominantly Hispanic, Black, Asian, and 
Uther non-Anglo) programs was being conducted concurrently. 
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1981*92 Yaar-Rcun^hooli Setrpllng Plan 



YRS Prior to 1981 (N = 46) 
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required because of time and resource constraints. All students and teachers 
within four target grades (5, 6, 8, and 12) were selected because they 
provided variation over grade levels and representation of the ending grade of 
the nnost prevalent grade level configurations. A separate secticMi describes 
the parent selection procedure. . ' . • 

Instr umentat ion 

The first step in the instrument development process involved the 
creation of instrumentation specifications. These specifications identified 
the variable(s), data source, and measurement method(s) for each evaluation 
question. In constructing these specifications we attemptecJ to be complete 
while minimizing the time and burden placed on District staff and, 
especially, school respondents. These specifications are provided in 
Figure 11-3. - 

The instrumentation specifications provided the blueprint for all 
instruments developed. They required the use of three existing instruments • 
and the construction of four new instruments as listed below: 

Existing Instruments New Instruments 

1. School Attitude Measure 1. YRS Parent Survey 

2. Survey of Essential Skills 2. Studtnt Post -Secondary 

3. Comprehensive Tests of Expectation Questionnaire 

Basic Skills 3. YRS Roster 

4. YRS Opinion Survey 

e 

Existing Instruments. The School Attitude Measure (SAM), published 
by Scott Foresman and Co., includes five subscales of 15 to 20 items each 
related to the following areas: 'motivation for schooling, academic self- 
concept --performance-based , academic self-concept — reference-based , 
students' sense of control over performance, and students* instructional 
mastery. Students respond on a^ four point scale, "never agree" to "always 
agree." The motivation for schooling scale includes items related to 
willingness to participate, desire to perform competently, and perception of 
the importance of school. The academic self-concept--performance-ba.sed 
scale taps^he student's expectation of success, confidence in effort, and 
feeling^ of competence. The academic self-concept--reference-based scale 
relates to perception of others' performance compared with expectations for 



self, and perception of discrepancy beiween performance and others' 
expectations. Sense of control itenns relate to the students' responsibility 
for school outcomes and his/h-r self-reliance.^ The instructional mastery 
scale reflects items about the student's evaluation of his/her own ability ^. 
focus attention, profit from feedback, persist in tas.l<s, ond use time 
effectively. 

The School Attitude Measure (SAM) was selected over other self-concept 
measures, because it focuses on perceptions related to efficacy in school. 
Such perceptions would appear to be more amenable to school-based program 
interventions. 

The Survey of E.ssential Skills (SES), the elementary achievement measure, 
and the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS), the junior high 
achievement tests, are given in the District to assess achievement on gn 
annual basis. 

Instruments Developed Specifically for the Evaluation. Two instru- 
ments, the YRS Roster and the YRS Opinion Survey, were developed in 1980-81 
based on the specifications reported in Figure 11-3. Minor modifications 
were made on the YRS Opinion Survey used in, 1981-82. Items were constructed 
for each variable and then combined into instrumenis. Due to the time and 
resource constraints on data analysis ond reporting, open-ended items were 
avoided and instruments were kept as short and egsy-to-complete as possible. 

i>afts df oil instruments were reviewed by District staff. Suggestions 
were given wi?h respect to tTie parent survey Tor item content, phrasing, and 
ways to maximize returns. Revisions were made in all instruinents based upon 
the groups' recommendations. In most cases, these changes were minor and 
involved t^gd if ications or clarification of wording. Final versions of all 
instruments can be found in the Appendix! ^ - 
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Figure 11-3 
Instrumentotim Specifications: YRS 



Evaluation Questions 



Variables 



Data Source 



Measurement 
Methods 



Overcrowding 

I. How successful have 
participating schools 
been in relieving 
overcrowding? 

Program Process 



2. 



What are the opinions of 
teochers and admin- 
istrators about the 
advantages and disadvan- 
tages of Year-Round 
Schools? 



4. 



What instructional 
processes are used in 
Year-Round Schools 
(sub-study)? 



What are the attitudes 
of parents of partici- 
pating students toward 
Year-;^ound Schools 
(sub-study)? 



Program Outcomes 



5a, 



What are the achievement 
levels of YRS students? 



5b. What arc the attitudes 
and behaviors of YRS 
students toward school? 



5c. Whot are the post- 
secondary opportunities 
for YRS students? 



Schcx)l capacity 
Enrol Iment 



Preferences for 
different schedules 
(e.g., Sept • -June, 
^5/15, 90/30) 

Opinions abo^Jt 
YRS features 

Perceptions of YRS 
impact on profes- 
sional and personal 
responsibilities 

School climate 

Parental involvement 

School and class- 
room level indi- 
cators ( leadership 
standards , direct 
instruction , cur- 
riculum, morale ) 

Parents' 
attitudes 



Reading achievement 
Math achievement 

Attitudes toward 
school 
Vandal ism 
Absenteeism 
Discipline 

College entrance 
gualif ications 
Col lege plans 
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District 
records 



Teachers 
Principals 
YRS Coor- 
dinators 



Teachers" 
Principals 



YRS parents 
of sampled 
students 



Students 



Students 

District 
records 



12th grade 
students 



Roster 



Survey 



Observation 
Interview 
Inventory 
Question- 
naires 



Survey 



Achievement 
tests 

Self-report 
measures 
Rosters 



Self-Report 
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Data Coliection 

l3ota collection was managed by the LAU5D f^esearch and Evaluation Branch 
staff. They nnaintained quality control of all phases of data gatherin-r , 
activities conducted frorn January through June, during the 1982-83 school 
year. A sunnmory of activities is provided in Figure ll-^t relating to the " 
following tasks: 

'. connpleting fornns for data abstraction •- 
. distributing and collecting the Adnnin istrator , Teacher, College 
Advisor and Student Post-Secpndary Expectation questionnaires 
. distributing, and collecting YRS Parent surveys 
. distributing and collecting School Attitude Measure materials 
. collecting school summaries by grades level: CTBS\ SES and District 
competency test results 

The final step in the data collection process, monitored by the 
Evaluation Team, involved preparing the instruments for data processing. 
District staff reviewed all of the School . Attitude Measure answer sheels for 
completeness, clarity, and appropriate identifying information prior to tlieir 
submission to the publisher for scoring. In addition, members of the Research 
and Evaluation staff checked all of the questionnaires and parent surveys for 
proper identification. 

• i 

Data Analysis 

The analysis of information collected was designed to produce 
summary indicators of the degree to which the program met its specified 
purpose. Additionally, the analysis was intended to identify relevant 
characteristics of schools and programs which appeared to influence the 
potential success of the YRS program. 

The analyses were largely descriptive with a heavy reliance on 
frequencies," cross-tabulations, and measures of central tendency and 
dispersion. To help ident ify d ifferences between sampling strata, tech- 
niques such as t-test or analysis of variance were used. These analyses 
allowed estimates of the reliability of differences. 

The results of these analyses are presented in the following chapter. 
In reporting these resul ts , every effort was made to provide concise and 
readily understandable statements of the findings. Charts, graphs, and other 
figures are used to help convey the analytic' results. 
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Figure 11-4 
Data Collection Schedule 



Tasks Jon, Feb, Mar, Apr, May June 

Complete abstracts 

Administer: 

Administrator Opinion Survey 

Teacher Opinion Survey 

College Advisor Questionnaire 

Student Post-Secondary Expectation 
Questionnaire ' " 

School Attitude Measure ' 

Collect: 

District achievement date summaries' 
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Oxiptcr III 
Findidigs ami R^ornmendQticns 

*^ 

Data for surveys, attitude .-nies, and achievement tests were collected and 
prepared for analysis by LAUSD staff in the Research and Evaluation Branch. " ' 
Open-ended responses from staff and parent surveys, attitude and achievement 
data . were prepared for computer processing. Data were collected from archival 
records and summarized by LAUSD staff according to the Evaluation Team's 
direction. Following the data processing, the results were analyzed and the 
findings are presented below. In addition, the parent sub-study data and ihe 
mstructional effectiveness sub-study data were also processed by LAUSD. 

The results section is organized by the evaluation questions p-esented 
below. ^ , . 

\ 

Queition I 

^cT^dii;^' P^'^^'Po^Sng Year-Roond Schools boon In r^l loving 

Forty schools participating in the study were analyzed according to their 
actual enrollment levels with YRS compared to school capacities prior to YRS 
entry (see Table lll-l). Twenty-six elementary schools , 10 junior ^high 
schools, and four senior high schools were sampled. Any number above 100% 
indicates that a school is serving more than its planned capacity. If 20% ' 
over enrollment were to be taken arbitrarily as a seriously overcrowded 
school, then 26 schools out of ^0 would have been seriously overcrowded, 
without YRS. At the senior high level, all schools would have been seriously 
overcrowded, between ^5% and 70% over capacity. Participation in YRS changes 
the situation substantially. Only fjve of 2^4 overcrowded elementary schools 
have more students than capacity in one or more sessions. Two of the schools - 
were overcrowded in all four sessions. Over enrollment averages equal 3.8% 
for the five schools. For junior high schools, YRS participation reduces 
overcrowding dramatically. For the 35 sessions of instruction across all 10 
schools, only one school exceeded capacity' in two sessions. At the senior 
high level, two of the high schools remain enrolled over capacity with YRS 
participation. However, the reduction in overcrowding has been substantial 
reducing 6^% over capacity to an average of 7% for each of the enrolled 
sessions at one school, and reducing 70% excess to about 8% with YRS 
participation. In Table 1(1-2, the building capacities and actual numbers of 
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Table ISi-l 

Year-Round Sample Schools Capacity and Percentage of Overcrowding, 



School Type 



•Percentage of 
Overcrowding 
Without YRS 
1982-83, 



1982-83 

Percentage of Capacity by Sessions 
With YRS ' 



SI 



S2 



S3 



S4 



Elementary 



1 


1 .21%* 


91 


86 - , 


91 


86 


2 


1 . 04 


■SO 


75 


75 


76 


3 


1.37 


106 


103 


1=02 


105 


'i 


1 . 25 


93 


89. 


88 


96 


5 


1.31 ' 


87 


89 


■ 85 






1 .40 


101 


105 , 


-■ 106 


101 


7 


. . 1. 34 


90 


89 


85 




B 


1.35 


100 ' 


' 100 


100 


102 


9 


1.29 


92 


91 


93 


89 


10 


1.24 


92 


93 


93 


90 


II 


1.13 


85 


i 86 


85 


82 


12 


1 . 10 


84 


78 


83 


77 . 




1 1 0 




/ o 


0 1 


79 

/ 7 


l4 


1.15 


86 


87 


85 


84 


15 


0.92 


63 


.64 


64 


62 


16 


0.91 


70 


65 


: 67 


.67 


17 


1 .41 


103 


109 


1 10 


98 


18 


1 .29 


100 


95 


95 ^ 


95 


19 


1.16 


78 


7.'» 


74 


__* *• 


20- ■ 


1 .38 ■ ■ 


1 02 


97 


% 


96 


2.1 


1 .47 


103 


102 


102 


10? 



*A schbol is overcrowded when its enrollment exceeds 100%, e.g., elementary school 
One is 21% overcrowded without year-round scheduling. 
**Three track schools 
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, Table m-l (Continued) 
Yeer--Round Sample Schools Capacity and Rircantaga of Overcrowding 



1962-83 

Rercentaga of Rercentage of Capacity by SeMions 

Overcrowding " With YRS 



School TvDii 


Without VRS 
1962-83 


SI 


S2 


S3 


S4 


iTliiimjifit m w 












22 


1 7n 

J. 9 


PQ 

O 7 


Q7 
O / 


Q9 

y L 


OO 


2"^ 


1 77 




yo 




QQ 
OO 


24 


1.23 




yj 


9? 


Ql 


25 


1 27 






91 - 


yj 


26 


1.24 


95 




92 


91 

71 


Junior hfigh 












1 - 


0.98 


72 


73 


71 


7n 

/ u 


2 


1,32 ^ 


101 


96 


102 


95 


3 


0.97 


72 


73 


71 


6S 

\jy 


4 


0 86 


SR 


O J. 






5 


1.45 


97 


96 


89 




u 


1 3? 


inn 


QP 


99 


7? 


/ 


1 07 


p 1 
□ 1 


1 L 


79 


71 
/I 


Q 
O 




pn 
ou 


on 
□u 


77 




9 


1.20 


84 


79 


73 




10 


1.09 


72 


74 


68 




Senior High 












1. 


1.47 


93 


95 


93 




2 


1.45 


90 


92 


92 




3 


1.64. 


/ 110 .. 


107 


• - .103 




4 


1.70 


110 


110 


105 





Three track, schools 
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enrolled students ore presented." '.Vhat is striking is the variation in 
capacity of buildings with the largest schools having tripled the snnallest. 
In actual numbers, certarn schools have excess nunnbers almost as large as the 
capacity enrollments of smaller schools. 

Question 2 

What are the opinions of teachers and administrators about the advantages and 
disadvantages of Year-Round Schools? . " 

Teachers and principals in our sample were asked to complete a 
questionnaire about their opinions of YRS.' The guestionnaire consisted of 3^ 
items, including staff's overall reaction to YRS, their reaction to specific 
factors^ their perceptions about YRS effectiveness, and any continuing 
problems. Since all of the sampled schools were in last year's . study , 
items relating to specific YRS factors and perceived effects were scaled T^rom 
1= better last year to 5= better this year. The results for this question- 
naire appear in Table III-3. In this table, responses are combined for 
all grade levels. 

With respect to their' overall reaction, teachers and 'administrators were 
asked to compare Year-Round Schools with traditional schedules . Both teachers 
and administrators reported that they preferred the year-round schedule. 
Administrators and teachers were then asked to compare specific factors of Yf^S 
in 1982-83 to their perception of these factors last year. Respondents were 
to indicate whether these factc»'S were "better" or "worse" in 1982-83 than 
they were in J98I-82. ' Any number higher than "3" displays a preference for 
1982-83 implementation. In scanning TaBle III-3, one can see that 
administrators rat.ed every item as better in 1982-83. Teachers were slightly 
less positive throughout. They reported that 1981-82 was better for 
^ professional activities, staff morale, extracurricular activities , and 

custodial care; but their preferences were, on the average, weak (ranging from 
"^,02 to . I I below 3.00). Staffs were also asked to indicate which of a set of 
Potential problems were serious concerns in YRS. "Shared classrooms" 'vas 
rated hTghest" overal I by administrators and second highest by teachers . About 
A0% of the^cjmi.nistrators saw "ability to plan end collaborate with others", 
"instruction continuity", and "worm weather" as serious problems. Over half 




o.f the teachers reported "warm weather" as a serious problem, and "instructior 
continuity" and "ability to plan/collaborate with other teachers" were noted 
by approximately one-third of the teacher sample. 

The responses to the questionnaire are separated by school levei 
(elementary, junior high, senior high) in Table 111-4. Responses to the 
overall question of preferring YRS to the traditional schedule show the 
strongest preference by senior high school teachers and elementary school 
administrators. If the other items in the table are scanned again for those 
items receiving a rating of about "V, suggesting substantial improvement for 
1982-83, and thW around "2", indicating that 1981-82 was better, one can 
quickly locate th\ sources of positive and negative reactions. For instance, 
administrators aj every school level responded that in 1982-83, therfe was 
improvement on all factors and perceived effects, with the exception of 
elementary school administrators' reactions to building and grounds and 
custodial care. Senior high school administrators appeared to be the most 
positive group. In analyzing the teachers' responses, junior high school 
teachers appeared to be the least satisfied group, with reservations about 9 
of the 19 factors and effects. V\ost of these ratings fall within a few 
percentage points of the neutrol "3" response, with only perceptions about 
"extracurricular activities," "teacher turnover," and"custodial care" 
discrepant beyond a trivial amount. Most positive, were the senior high 
school teacher-.. Elementary school teachers were in the middle and registered 
complaints about "building and grounds" and "custodial cdre'"^" With regard to 
the perception of serious problems, "instruction continuity" was viewed as a 
problem by most junior and senior high administrators, and for 42% and 50% of 
the junior and senior high teachers, respectively. Availability of text or 
instructional materials seemed to be a problem that increased with school 
level, with 13.73% of teachers reporting problems in elementary school, and up 
to 37.5% reporting problems at the senior high school level. Although large 
proportions of respondents cited "warm weather" as a problem, teachers at 
elementary and junior high levels reflected. concern in larger numbers than did 
their administrators; the pattern was reversed, however, at the senior high 
school level. ' 
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Tablo in.2 
Capacity and Enrollments of 
Year-Round Sanple Schoolti 1982-83** 



Extent of Enrollment by- Sestions 
School 1982-83 Overcrowding With YR^S 

Type Capacity Enrollment Without YRS SI S2 S3 S4 



Elementary 





550 

i 


663 


111 

J. J. ^ 




4 /4 




/i7Q 
H /O 


2 


562 




99 


/i ^ ^ 


/i O T 
HZ / 


4z ^ 


A 9 0 
HZ 7 


3 


1191 


± o ^ / 




1 zoo^ 


IZ^O* 


Izlo* 




4 




1 Z ^ 


ZHO 


Ql "7 

>1 / 


>o84 


870, 


74 / 


5 




1 1 SQ 


Z ID 


/ 


—Jon 

789 


752 


o 




1 977 


1 7Q1 
1 / "I 


514 


lz94* 


1346* 


1358* 


1297* 


7 


1 n9/i 


1-? ; ^ 


7 A n 

3a9 


926 


920 


878 




o 

□ 




81 / 


213 


604 


610* 


604 


618* 


0 




11-5/ 


253 


819 


810 


828 


789 


1 n 




1 O A Q 


359 


T "X o n 


1394 


1>87 


1347_ 


1 1 

J. J. 




lUOH 


iza 


onn 


814 


801 


771 


1 ? 


1 n^7 


1 1 


lu6 


Qon 


1 823 


873 


8.1.4 


13 


685 


755 


70 


552 


540 


556 


'545 


\h 


724 


833 


109 


625 


635 


621 - 

o 


615 


15_. 


1085 


1002 


-83 


688 


699 


698 


681 


16 


1429 


1298 


-131 


1007 


934 


966 


963 


17 


850 


1202 


352 


880* 


933* 


942* 


839* 


18. 


661 


850 


189 


663* 


631 


634 




19 


1651 


1916 


265 


1301 


1233 


1232 




20 


631 


869 


238 


647* 


616 


610 


608 



^Student enrollment exceeds capacity 
♦♦Based on data compiled by Educational Housing Branchy February 1985. 
♦♦♦Three tracks only • 
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Table 01-2 (Continued) 
Capacity and Enroiimenta of 
Year-Round Sample Schoolat i982-83»» 



Schcol 
•ype 


Capacity 


1982-83 
Enrollment 


Extent of 
Overcrowding 
Without YRS 


Enrollment by 
. With YRS 
SI S2 


Seaaiont 

S3 


S4 


Elementary 






•> 










21 


1296 


1880 


. 584 


1341* 


132'5* 


o 1525* 


i328» 


22 


599 


718 


119 ■ 


537 


523 


555 


533 


23 


1156 


1472 


316 


1111 


1111 


1109 


1025 


24 


1056 


1302 


246 


932 


1006 


977 


964 


25 


780 


991 


211 


754 


745. 


717 


733 


26 

Junior Hlqh 


992 


= 1226 


--^ 234 . 


946 




913 


908' 


1 


1670 


1643 


-27 


1216 • 


1225 


1194 


1171 


2 


1782 


2360 


578 

] -57 - 


1809* 


1726 


1828* 


1699 


3 


1920 


1863 


1393 


1419 


1381 


1261 


4 


1822 


1561 


-261 


1060 


1117 


963 




5 


1968 


2843 


875 " 


1913 


1897 


1766 


__*•• 


6 


1513 


1990- 


477 


1520* 


1483 


- 1512 


1416 . 


7 


1541 


1657 


116 . 


1253 


' 1111 


1115 


1096 


■ r 


2594 


3198 ' 


604 , 


2081 


2098 


2023 


__«♦* 




2629 


3163 


534 


2216 


2078 


1932 




10 

Senior Hiq^ 


1960 


2131 


171 


1421 


1453 


1338" 




1 . ' 


2395 . 


3517 


1122 


2250 


2282' 


2228 


__»♦# 


2 . 


.2786 


4043 


1257 


2514' .. 


2583 


2575 


__•»* 


3 


2057 


3370 


1313 


2276* 


2205* 


2137 . 




4 


1721 


2932 


1211 


1900 


1904* 


1824 V 




•btudent enrollmerL exceeds 
*^"nsed on data CDmpiled by 


capacity 

Educational Housing Branch. Februarv 1983. 
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Tabla 10-3 
YRS G|>inian Survey: 
Sample Schools 



School Admlnlttratort 

(N = 81) 



„ Standard 
Mean* Deviation 



Teachert/Staff 

(N « 269) 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Overall Fleaction to YRS: 



If you have taught on both a 
year-round and traditional 
schedule, how would you 






•« 




compare them? ^ 

Reaction to Specific Features 
of YRSi 


3.81 ' 


1.62 


• • 3.77 


1.54 


Vacation schedule** 


3.37 


1.45 


. 3.98 


1.27 


Salarj^ warrants 


4.49 


0.89 


4 29 




Instructional program** 

o 


3.85 


1.17 


3.39 


1.26 


PDrcelvod Effteu of YRS onx 










Ability to teach 


3.65 • 


0.97 


3.43 


1.07 


Family responsibilities 


3.16 


0.8'5. 


3.16 


0.96 


Professional activities 


3.10 


0.78 


2.92 


0.93 - 


Staff morale** 


3.72 


1.15 


2.98 


1.14 


Students* attitudes toward school** 


3.80 


0.89 


3.34 


0.99 


Students* behavior** 


3.78 


0.87 


3,21 


1.03 


Parent involvement** 

*<. 


3.47 ■ 


0.88 


" 3.15 , 


0.82 


♦Results are reported on a scale ranging 


in value 


from 1 


to 5 where higher values 



♦♦Differences betvv'een teachers end a^dministrators are statistically stgnif leant p^.Ol 
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Tclvie III-3 (Osntinued) 
YRS Opinion Surveyt 
Sample Schools^ ^ 



School Administrators 
(N 81) 



Stomtard 
Moon* Osviotion 



Tooc(«fs/Sfofff 



Stdnflord 
Oevlotlon 



Ptefcelved Effects of YRS onx 



Availability of text/instructional 
materials 

Ability to plan/collaborate with 
other teachers** 

Additional . revi ew 



14 

35 
19 



17.28 

23M 



1 1 1 o uuciTii c * perTormance 


J. /6 


0.8/ , 


. 3.2"; 


1 .00" 


Extracurricular activities** 


3.30 

1 


0.80 


? P9 ' 


\J . oo , 


Stuflents' attendance** ' 


3.54 


^0.89 


« 1 O 


1 . KJc. 

t V 


Teachers' attendance ^ 


3.47 


0 96 


J . Z 7. 


0 91 

U . 7 J 


racuiiy Turnover** 


3.33 


0.59 


3.0'» 


0.97 


Building and grounds^ 


3.21 


i,G7 


3.06 


1 .05 


Custodial care 


3l lA 

1 \ > 


!.I2 . 


2.92 


1 :04 


Administrators' support 


3. '32 ' 


0.96 

1 


3.16 


0.99 


SchooTyandal ism** 

o 


\ 

3.k9 


0.821 


3.26 


1 .00 


•rceived Serious Problems 
F YRSj 


/rrequency 


i 

% 


Frequency 


% 


Instruction continuity 


31 


38.27 


96 


35.69 


Warm weather** 


3r 


33.27 




53.90 


Shared classrooms 




59.26 




52.i>2 


Shared instructional materials 


i7 


20.99 


^1 


15.24 



60 



22.11 



84 , 31.23 
3»^ 14.50 



♦Results are reported on a scale ranging in value from I to 5 where higher values 

indicate more favorable opinions about the YRS program.. 
♦♦Differences between teachers and administrators are statistically significant p<.OI 
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Another perspective may/bV-f'aken in analyzing thase survey results. If 
one looks at those elennentS/rela'ted prinnarily to innplementation of ^he program 
in contrast to those that reflect student effects, the results take on a 
sliqhtiy differer>t character. With record to staff perceptions of implemen- 
tation issues, where mixed reviews were more positive' than last yearns 
estirnotes, improvement occurred in many of those aspects over which the LAUSH 
had control: parent involvement , administrator support, extracurricular 
activities, and building and grounds and custodial care. 

Question 3 . 

What instructional practices are used in Year-Round Schools? 

The sub-study findings are briefly presented, A full 'text of th'e 
sub-study is included in the Appendix to this report. The sub-study data were 
based upon interviews with teachers and principals and observations of 
instruction in reading and mathematics. With regard to interview findings, 
the following inferences can be made. Teachers and fTrincipals tended to have 
positive views of the academic focus and learning-'fenvironfnent of their school. 
AM principals'" and the majority of teachers preferred the YF^S schedule to the 
September to June calendar. Principals and teachers generally felt that 
teacher stress, teacher stamina, and student retention were better under the 
Yi'^S schedule, f^articular benefits of YRS, educationally, were thought to 
include: increased continuity of the instructional program, improved teacher 
morale, improved student behavior, stronger contact with parents, productive 
use of vacation time, and avoidance of less desirable administrative 
alterrxoTives to deal with school overcrowding. Teachers' and administrators' 
suggestions for improvement concerned maintenance of grounds ancU-btTiM^ngs 
and eqijipnnent , air conditioning, support to the roving teacher. 
District accommodation to the YRS schedule, the need for year-round community 
activities, consistency of YRS schedules, better and more texts, instructional 
materials suitable for limited English and non-English speaking students, 
increased support , and simoi if ication of paperwork and administrative demands 
in YI^S settings. 

Thi-^. f in'dings for the observational phase of the su"h-study produced a 
descriptipn of "typical" instruction that a YRS student receives. The picture 
w(r have for-reariing instrucfion is one wh<ire most of \hn time spent in 
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Table (114 
•YRS Opinion Survey 



Elepntary School 



Junl ar Ugh School 



Senior Nqh School 



Admlnlitratorj Teacheri/Staff 

(N = 51) (N = m 

Mean* SD Mean SO 



Admlnlitratori Teachen/Staff 

(N = 21) (N»91) 
Mean SO Mean SO 



Admlnlitratori Teachen/Staff 

(N.9) (Ns32) 
Mean SD Mean SD 



Overall Reacllon to YRS: 



If you have taught on both 
a ycar-roufid and traditional 
schedule, now would ycu 



compare jhefj)? 


4.00 


1.69 


•3,88 


\M 


3.44 


1.82 


3.50 


1.64 


3.50 


1.97 


4.10 ^ 


1.51 


Kdactlon to ^eciflc Featureii 


3.'t6 
























Vacation schedule 


I'll 


3.86 


1.32 


3,06 


' 1.30 


. 4.03 


1.21 


3.5f 


1.94 


4.43 


1.14 


Salary warrants 




0.82 


^1.22 


1.2^1 


4.40 


1,14 


4.42 


1.00 


. 4.67 


0.71 


4.29 „ 


1.40 


Instructional, proqram 




1.15 


3.71" 


1.25 


3.48" 


1.25 


2.89" 

1 


1.12 


3.33 


0.71 


3.35 


J.25 


PfercflWcd Effflcli of YRS mi 


» 
























Ability to teach 




0.96 


3.51 


l.OS 


3.77 


0.93 > 


3.18 


.0.99 


4.40 


0.89 


3.74 


1.15 


Family responsibilities 


3.17 


0,90 


3.15 


' 0.98 


3.05 

t 


0.51 


3.13, 


0.87 


3.33 


1.22 


3.28 


1.10 


Professional activities 


3.04 


0.79 


2.87 


0.97 , 


3.05 


0.76 


2.;i. 


0.81 , 


"3.56 


0.73 


3.17. 


1.07 


Staff mornle 


. 3.53»» 


1.30 


2.88"' 


1.19 


3.85" 


0.75 


2.99" 


1.03 


4.44" 


0.73 


3.41" 


1.15 


Students' attitude toward 
school . 


3.62 


0.92 




0.97 


4.00** , 


0.79 


'■3.10" 


0.92 


4.33 


0.71 


3.74^ 


1,09 



Students' behavior 



')i2*» 0.90 ^ Ui\'^ 1.07 ).95»* 0.76 3.03»* 



4.22 0.83 3.63 0.B5 



•Results are reported on a scale ranging in value from 1 to 5 where higher values Indicate more favorable opinions about the Year-Round Schools 
proqram. ' ' 



•Differences are statistically significant p/.05 
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Tible III-4>(CQntinufid) 
YRS Opinion Survey 



Eleronttry School Junior Ngh School Senior HqH School ■ " 

A*nlnlstrBtor« Te.cheri/Stiff Adminl.tr.lori Teacheri/Staff Admlniitratori Teachm/Stiff 

= 51) . (N = 146) (N X 21) {N = 91) (N = 9) (N - 32) 

Mean* , SO Mean SO Mean SO Mean SO Mien SO Mean SO 



Parent involvement 


3.40 


0.92 


3.15 


' 0.C4 


Students* academic 
performance 


}.fl)» 


1.00 


3.44* 


0.98 


Extracurricular 
activities 


3.32 


0.76 


3.01 


f 

D.69 


Slu(lenl3' attendance 


3.43 


0.91 


3.21 


1.00 


Teochers' attendance 


3.46 


1.09 


3.30 


0.91 


Faculty turnover 


3.2B 


1.13 


3.13 


0.92 


Building and grounds 


2.91 


1.10 


2.96 


1.00 


Custodial cars 


2.79 


1.14 


2. 87 


1.03 


AdministratbrV support 


3.09 


0.9; 


3.14 


1.03 


School vandalism 


3.40 


0.82 


3.26 


C.96 



•Results are reported on a scale ranging in value from 1 to 5 where higher 
program. 

"Differences are statistically significant p^05 




1 



3.67« 


0.91 


;!.98' 


0.71 


3.33 


0.50 


3.62 


0 B6 


3.65« 


" 0.67 


2.94* 


0.99 


3.63 


,0.52 


3.32 


0.94 


3.25* 


0.85 


2.66* 


0.99 


3.7B 


0.63 


3.00 


1.17 


3.67* 


0.86 


2.93* 


1.03 


3.78 


0.83 


3.58 


-0.% 


3.50 


0.76 


3.24 


0.95 


3.44 


0.73 


3.43 


>0.96 


3.40* 


0.75 


2.80* 


1.00 


3.44 


0.73 


3.38 


1.02^ 


3.62* 


0.74 


3.02* 


1.06 


3.78 


• 1.09 


. 3.61^ 


1.12 


3.62« 


0.74 


2.78* 


0,96 


3.89 


V 1.05 


3.53 


,1.14 


3.74* 


0.87 


3.05* ' 


0.88 


3.56 


'•0.73 


3.52 


1.0) 


3.67» 


O.BO 


3.11* 


1.05 


3.56. 


0.88 


3.68 


0.S4 



values indicate more favorable opinions about the Year-Round Schools 
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Tibia ni-4 (Continued) 
YRS Opinion Survey 



Elementary Scticml 



P«rceived Serioui Problemi 
ofYRSj 

Instructional continuity 
Warm Weather 

Shared classrooms 

Shared instructional 
materials 

Availobiliiy of texts/ 
ifistructional materials 

Ability to plan with 
others 

Additional reviews 



JiJnIor Hqh fchmi 



mII'T "f.t? T.„«.S 



Senior Uq ti Scbml 



(N»l«) 
f % 



(N = 21) 
f % 



(N r 91) 

f ■ % 



Admlnlitritori Tiichen/Stiff 



(N - J) 
f % 



'Results are reported on a scale 
, programs. 

"Differences are statistically significant p^05 



(N n )2) 



12 


23.53 




28.09 


11 


52.38 


39 


A 7 Oil Q 


88,89 


16 


, 50:00 


' 20 


39.22 


81 


55.48 


6 


.. 28.57 


52 


57.14' 5 


55.56 


,12. 


57.50 


33 


64. ?1 


, 82 


56.16 


10 


47.62 


38 


41.75 5 


55.56 


21 


65.63 


10 


■ 19.61 


27 


18.49 


5 


23.81 


7 


7.69 2 


22.22 


7 


21.86 


7 


13.73 


25 


17.12 


4 


19.05 




25.28 3 


.33.33 


12 


57.50 


25 

1 


49.0'2 


45 


30.82 


6 


28.5.7 


32 


35.17 4 


44.44 


' 7 


21.68 


6 


11.77 


28 


19.18 


8 


38.10 


8 


8.79 5 


55.56 


3 


9.38 


.-..y.iiy III »aiuc iruMi 1 10 3 wnere^high 


er values indicate more favorable opinions about the. Year-Round Schools 
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directed lessons was devoted to instruction with relatively' I itt le time spent 
in classroom management or motivational or social concerns. Instruction takes 
place in small groups and the content most freguently seen in the lesson was 
vocabulary development and literal comprehension. The instructional pattern 
most often used was guestion and answer and feedback to students, and occurred 
in classrooals with generally positive environments. Teachers tended to use 
one major adopted text as their principal instructional support, although a 
wide range of supplemental materials was available. Teachers also varied 
considerably in the time they assigned to reading, with »a range between 30 to 
over 90 minutes . 

The mathematics period observations yieldecJ a somewhat different 
description. Instruction in math was more often a large group rather than a 
small group endeavor. Teacher^ tended to use lecture and presentation more 
frequently than teacher/student interaction strategies. The content, of 
instruction concentrated on operations with fractions and decimals and on 
math concepts, although teachers reported a heavier emphasis during the year 
on computation and applications. Considerable variation in the amount of time 
devoted to math was observed , with the range between 30 to 60 minutes a. day. 
As in reading, the teachers tended to use a principal mathematics text, which 
was written for the 5th grade level. Teachers noted problems about text 
difficulty and reading level; however, few supplemental materials were 
observed in use. 

With regard to student achievement in reading and mathematics, there 
were no systematic differences in average achievement of YRS students when 
compared to students in similar schools (matched on demographic 
characteristics) that operated on a traditional schedule. There was also 
marked improvement in the performance of 5th grade students on the SES 
ochievement measure between 1982 and 1983 in the Year-Round Schools sampled ii 
the sub-study. 

QiMStitfi 4 " 

mmt ore the attitiKtes of porents of porticipotinq students toword Yoor^RoMfid 
Schools? 

A special sub-study was conducted to ascertain parent attitudes about 
YRS. Prior studies have provided relatively weak data either because of 
restricted sample size of interviews or low response rate from a survey. In 
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this year's effort, we attempted to use a new'approach , where students were 
trained to connplete the survey and to provide assistance to their parents in 
survey completion. Twenty-four schools were included in this phase of the ' 
study: a full text of .the^sub-study appears in the Appendix. Parents of 
elementary school children seem most positive about YRS. In relatively high 
numbers they believe that their childrens' school work has improved from last 
year. A great majority, usual ly around 80% or more believe that student 
performance and attitudes are better than or at least as good as last year. 
Parents of junior high school students show the same general pattern of 
results, as do parents of senior high school students. Areas for improvement 
at the junior high level seem to be in participation in school activities and 
job opportunities. At the senior high school level, these topics reoccur as 
areas of concern. Overall, however, most parents believe that the effects of 
YRS on children seem to be about the- same or improved from last year. 

When queried about conditions at the' school , ,most parents felt that 
school conditions were similar or improved this year from last year. 
Cleanliness and appearance of schools, as judgp^jby parents", is considerably 
more positive, especially at the senior high schcpl level, where over 95% 
reported conditions equal or better than last y|ea^ and more than 65% believe 
conditions have definitely improved. Overall,} mkre than"half of the parents 
believe that the schools have made improvements! in providing parents 
information about student progress. Overall, m6>e.than 87% believe that 
communication between parents and the school is'as good or better than last 
year. More than one-third of the parents continue to report that theiV 
arrangements for child care this yeqr' improved over last year. With respect 
to parent participation in school activities, most reported participating at 
about the same level as last year, with modest improvement in 1983. Overall, 
parents reported that their feelings about YRS have improved somewhat. 
Thirty-two percent of parents of elementary school students, and 33% of the 
parents of junior high school students, and 20% of the parents of senior high 
school students reported increased approval for' YRS thh year compared to last 
year. Yet, there remain almost 5% of elementary school parents, 18% of junior 
high parents and about 25% of senior high parents whos> feelings about YRS are 
less Positive this year. 



Question 5 

What progress has been made in reducing the harms set forth in the Crawford 
decision? \ , 

5a, What are the achievement levels of YRS students? Scores for 

students in our YRS sample we^e obtained fronn the requlorly administered LAUSD 

achievement tests described in the previous chaojer. J\\e Survey of Essentigl 

Skills (SES) provides data on student performance in reading, mathematics, and 

composition. Table III-5 presents YRS student oerformancr on SES by qrade 

configuration (K-5, K-6, 6-8) for 5th and 6th grade students. Looking at the 

data, one can get c general sense of YRS student performance. Table III-6 

provides an additional comparison of the differences between the 1981-82 and 

1982-83 performance of Sth and 6th grade students. Although the absolute 

magnitude of differences, over the two-year period, is small, oround two score 

points, or between two and five percentage points per cell. The number of - . 

positive nnarks, compared to negative (7 to 2) suggests that some progress is 

being made. In fact, scores that decreased did so by margins of only .3 score 



Table III-7 presents the sample Year-Round Schools SES results compared 
to the [district averages (in terms of average percent correct). This table 
displays the trend that the differences between YRS elementary students and 
l)istrict-wid^ averages are diminishing by year.- In 1981, Mhe discrepancy 
between District ond sample Year-Round Schools* scores averaged across 
subject niatters and grade levels was 7.17 percentage poi nts favoring the 
District average; in 1982, the average discrepancy was 5.83, and in 1983, the 
discrepancy was 5.17. " 

A comparison between YRS and non-year-round elementary schools' achievement 

ft 

was made in the sub-study, discussed previously. In this study, 17 pairs of 
elementary schools were matched "bc^ features including region, percent of 
Hispanic enrollment, poverty ranking\and school size. In nine of the pairs, 
YRS showed higher perfornnance on the^SES. In eight of the pairs, non-YRS 
sliowed higher 'performance. In essence, there"^ were no systematic achievement 
differences between YRS and non-YRS on the\SES achievement measure when 
general school and community characteristics ore matched. Table III-8 
presents these results. \ 

lalile IIU9 presents the achievement results for^eighth grade student;^. 
These students, as oartoOf the regular [;)istrict testing^program, completed the 



' points . 



\ 



\ 
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Table III-5 

Year-Round Schools Survey of Essential Skills 
Achievement Test Results 



Reading 



Mathematics 



School 
Grade 
Config, 



Meon 
Flaw 

Score SD 



AAeon Mean Mean 

Percent* Row Percent 
Correct Score SD Correct 



K-5 (N = 8) 

Grade 5 . 32.71 2. 19 Ik 
K.6 (N = 17) 

Grade 5 / 31.58 2.83 72 

Grade 6 37.19 3.38 77 
6-8 (N = 5) 

Grade 6 , 33.98 U64 71 



3^>.88 2.77 

37.75 3.89 
32.10 4.53 



♦Difference .statistically significant p^..-05 
^♦Difference statistically significant p^.OI 



71 

r" 

i 
1 

67- 
67* 



25.73* I.SB S/4 



Composition 



^Aeon Mean " 

Raw Percenf 
Score SO Correct 



2.h': 7S 

32. 3Q 3.01 73 

25.83* 3.00 72** 

'>'^.hl* 0.6^* 65** 




Table 

Year-Round Schwla Achievement 
on the Sti/vey of Etsentiel SkilUi 1982 v««, 1983 



Reading 



Mathematica 



K-5 

Grade 

Grade 
Grade 

Grade 



Note: A "+" indicates an increase in performance ' in 1983 over 1982. 
a decrease in performance in 1983 from 1982, 



A "-" indicates 
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Grade Level 




C|>istrict-wide 



Table in-7 _ ^- 

Con^yiaon otYmu^Raund mi^l^ Schools and 
7?1 ^C- '^"y of Eaaentlal Skill* Results 
(Mean Rsrcent Correct) 1981, J. 982, 1983 



Girade 5 

decreasing differences 
between YRS and 
District scores* 

Grade 6 

/Decreasing differences 

between YRS and 
- District scores* 



Reading 



1981 1982 1983 



69 
77 

7li 



10 



69 
74 

76 
82 



73 
78 

77 
83 



Mathematlca 



1981 1982 1983 



62 65 69 

63 68 72 

33 61 64 

64 67 70 



Gompoaltion 



1981. 1982 1983 > 



74 69 74 

74 . 76^ 79 

56 67 72 

65 75 76 



11 



♦Percentage points 
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' Table III.8 

Achievement of AAatched YRS and PHBAO Schools 
on the Survey of Essential Skills 
(Grade 5) 



Mean Percent Correct 



School Pairs 


" Reading 


■ ■ . 
Moth 


V^MI Bl|J\/SI 1 l\lfl 




69 


7«l 


71 


2** ' 


69 


60 


69 


- 3 


56 


53 


58 


k 


61 


66 


67 


5 


78 


71 


79 


6 • 


71 


65 


72 - 


7' 


69 


66 o 


69 


8 


63 


61 


'61 ^ 


9 


Ih 


72 


78 


10 


70 ' 


66 


71 - 




59. 


^ 56 


6/» 


12 


60 




60 


• 13 


77 


; 61 


71 


1^ 


■ 6/4 


, i 53 


68 


15 


62 


: 51 


(>h 


16 


72 


• '^IX- ■ 


76 


17 


60 - 


■'"59 


62 


18 


■ 63 


59 


66 


19 - 


• 68 


67 


Ih 


20 


75 . 


' ' 67 


76 


' 21 


76 


78 ' 


77 


22 


' ■ - 78 


70 


81 


23 


77 N 


w_ 70 


78 




. 66 




70 




72 


^ 70 


75 


26 


IW 


72 


75 


27 


75. ^ 


71 


77 


28 


■ 71 


68 


68 


29 


78 


71 


■ V 


30 


77 


71 


76 , 


31 


68 


oJ 


68 


32 « 


70. 


. 66 


. 1^ 


• 33 


71 


68 


' ' Ik 


3^ 


79 


72 


78 



*Odd numhers denote Year-Round Schools 



Even numbers denote PHBAO schools 



( 



Comprehensive^Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS). In both reading and mathematics, 
.YI^S students performed below the°District mean in I9a3. in reading, students 
were about 10 raw score points which translate to 14 percentiles lower than 
the District '(nean. In mathematics, YRS students performed about I'o raw score 
points or about II percentiles lower than the District mean-. 

Table 111-10 presents the CTBS achievement results in terms of national 
percentiles for the YRS sample and the District for the last three years. As 
can be seen, the YRS sample showed improvement in both reading and mathematics 
from the 1.982 results. This improvement was most pr6nounced in' mathematics 
where the sample schools gained more than 10 percentiles. Thus, the 1983 CTBS 
results appear similar to the 1983 ^ES results in showing improved performance 
both in absolute terms and relative to the District as a whole. 

. Another indrcator of YRS students' academic acKievement is their - / 

performance on the District mandated senior high school proficiency tests, 
. mathematics (tORCS)-, reading (SHARP) and writing OWRITE:SR). Inj983, YRS 
students performance, in terms of the average percentage' of students passing 
the tests exceeded the District averages. (See Table III- II ..^ Their 
performonce improved from' 1981-32 where they fell slightiy below the District- 
wide averages. ° ' . ' 

5b. What are the attitudes and behavior of YRS student;*? The guest i on of 
student attitude in YRS is substantially answered by student responses 
to the School Attitude Measure (SAM), a commerciaMy published attitude - 
measure. Student 1982-83 responses on the five subscaies of the SA.M are- 
presented in Table 111-12. "The responses are reported by grade and grade 
configuration. To interpret. th,e' table look at the national oercentil'e (NP) 
columns for each subscale. On the "motivation for' school ing" subscale, scores ' 
for students in all grade levels (5, 6, 8, and 12) are above the national 
average (50th percentile). For the "academic self-concept performance-based" 
subscale, only students in the grade configuration 6-8 are below the national 
average. For the "academic self- concept reference--based" 5th grade students, 
in schools and 8th grade students in both configurations fall below the 

nationaPayerage. On the subscale assessing the "sense of control" that 
students feel over their school efforts, only 12th grade students scored above 
the national average, however their scores ore substantially higher than the 
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Tabl* III.9 

1983 Comprehentive Te«U of Basic Skills Results 
YRS Sample and Olstric^i -Wide Grade 8 



Schoof Configuration/ 
Grade LeVel 



Reading 



Mathematics 



K4eBn SO hp» Mean SO NP 



• 6-8 (N = 5) 


f 












Grade 8 


44.84 

«» 


1.94 


38' 


54.10 


4.26 


42 


7-9 (N = 5) 












• 


Hrfldp fi 

a vj c sj 


y.O . / O 


^ n*7 


OA 


48.44 


8.90 


36 


YRS (N = 10) 














' Grade 8 


- 41.81 


. -4.83 • 


28 


51.27 


7^22 


39 


CNstrict.Wido 














Grade 8 


51.70 




42 


61.70 




50 


♦National Percentile 














3 


Tal>29 


m-io 











YRS and District Grade 8 CTBS Results Ptorcentile 
Percentile Cofrnprnrison: 19S1» 1982, and 1983 



Reading 



Mathomatics 



1981 



1982 
NP 



1983 
NP 



1981 
NP 



1982 



1983 
NP 



YRS Sample 
District Wide 



29 
40 



24 
40 



28 
42 



41 25 39 

48 48 50 
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Table III. Si 
Competency Jest Performance :YRS 
" \ (Percent Passing) 



Groiip 



TOPICS 



1982 
Mean* 



"1983 
Mean 



SHARP 



1982 
Mean 



1983 
Mean 



WRITE:SR 



1982 
Mean 



1983 



YRS 

Grade 12 
District-Wide 

Grade 12 



88.1 



9.K2 



98.5 



95.6 



89.5 99.1 



9A.5 96.9 



90.5 



9i». 



99. ti 



97.0 



* I he 'percentages ot studenis passing were based on the number who were assessed and 

passed. District-w;de percentages are computed on the total District enrollment and the 
number of students. District-wide, who passed the tests. 
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average. On the scale that measures students' sense of "instructional 
mastet-^y", only 6th grade students in schools and 12th grade students 

scored above the national nnedian. Looking at Table 111-12 and focusing on the 
rows, one can get a picture of students* perfornnance by grade level. Grade 
five students in '<-5 schools are above the nnedian on three of the S'jbscales; 
grade five students at K-6 SvChools are above the nnedian on two subscales. For 
6th grade students in K-G schools, scores exceeded the national average on 
four of five subscales. However, 6th grade students in 6-8 schools, scores 
exceeded the notional percentile average for only one subscale, while one is 
exactly at the 50th percentile, and three subscale scores are below the 50th 
percentile. This pattern nnay be a repetition of a finding in earlier studied: 
that students in the "highest" grade of o school feel nnore positively about 
themselves because they have reached the final level. That finding, however, 
does not appear to apply to -8th grade students in ^6-8 schools. Twelfth grade 
students who have been exposed to the nnost education, score above the national 
average for every subscale of the School Attitude Measure. 

Table III-.I3 displays changes in YRS attitudes as nneasured by the SAM 
fronn last year (1981-82) to this year (1982-83). Of 35 possible comparisons, 
by grade configuration, grade level and subscale, no change (0) from last year 
was registered for five of the cells; student scores rose ( + ) in 16 cells and 
dropped (-) in 14 cells. While this pattern approximates chance changes 
almost perfectly, one nriust consider that last' year (1981-82) a good deal of 
positive growth' was reflected in student attitudes. Thus we can assume that 
^attitudes hove stabilized to some degree, based on this year's analysis. 

A different source of information about student attitudes and behaviors 
can be derived from archival data on student suspensions, vi^andalism incidents 
and unexcused student absences. Table 111-14 summarizes, the data in three 
areas and compares 1981-82 and 1982-83 figures. Elementary and junior high 
school student suspensions have dropped this yeor, while senior high school 
suspensions have increased. Incidents of vandalism have also been reduced for 
elementary- and junior high schools, while senior high school vondolisms- rose 
slightly. Unexcused absences have dropped for junior high and senior high 
students and show a smal I increase at tlie elementory school level. The only 
change of, significant size oppears to be for suspensions at the senior high 
school level. One potential explanation for this finding is what is called 




Table ra.l2 

Average School Performance by Grade Level on the 
School Attitude Meature (SAM)t YRS 



1 

ration/ 
^vel 


Motivation 
for Schoolinq 


Academic Self. Academic Self- 
Concept -Performancw-Cancept -Reference 
Bated Bated 


Sente of Control 
Over Performance 


httritctional 
Mattery 




Mean SO NP« 


Mean SO NP Mean SO hP 

— : . i 


Mean SO hP 


Mean SO NP 



onal Percentile 

5rence statisticilly significant p<.05 
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5 47.^ 1.67 57 40.78 0.97 53 40.22«.1.09 54 MM 1.59 47 4j.67ll.87 46 

= 17) . ; 

5 47:35 1.87 57 40.35 1.90- 50 38.59"2.00 43 42.47 ..1.55 47 43.82 1.81 47 

6 47.94 1.95 60 . 40.94»M.43 55 40.00 1.77 53 44.35 2.11 47 ' 44.82 1.91 53 
= 5) 

5 46.20 2.28 50 39.20.» 1.30 40 .39.80,1.30 52 ' 43.20 2.49 40 43.40 2.19 45 

3 53.40 1.67 58 45.60 1.14 49 45.60 1.34 47. 49.20 1.92 48 46.20 1.30 45 

3 53.20 1.30 57 46.00 0.71 52 45.40 1.14 ,46 - ^48.60 0.89 45 46.00 0.71 44 

Igh ' ^i .. 

\ 

12 ' 62.50 1.00 57 54.50 0.58 59 53.25 0.96 63 64.50 0.58 59 57.50 0.58 56 



Table in.l3 
YRS: School Attitude Measure (SAM) 
Changes in Percentile from 1980-81 to 1981-82* 



r!^!!^! .'I ... . '^'^""''^ Academic Self- 

5 ^sed Over Performance Mastery 



K-5 



Grade 5 



K-6 



CO 



.Grade 5 . 



0 



Grade 6 ' ' + 
6-8 



■ + 



Grade 6 



0 



Grade 0 ^ 

H 

•Grade ,8 

Senior High 

Grade 12 



Note: A V' indicates an increase in the percentile rank. 
. A indicates a. decrease in the percentile rank. 
A "0" indicated no change in the percentile rank; ■ 
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Table 00-14 
YRS Student Behavior 



Su«pen«ico> 

Elementary Schools 
(N = 26) 

Junior. High Schools 
(N = 10) 

Senior High Schools 
(N = 4) 



Vandalim 

Elementary Schools 
. (N = 26) 

Junior High Schools 
(N = 10) 

Senior High Schools 
(N = 4) 



19B1 . 1902 
Mean SO 



15.58 



20.83 



413.63 145.56 
417.00 182.75 



19B1 - 1982 
Mean SO 



8.12 



33.50 



50.25 



5.76 



19.91 



22.25 



, 1902 - 1963 
Mean SO 



9.35 



369.60 



48A.5G 



11.87 



118.20 



278.21 



1982 - 1963 
Mean SO 



7.27 



26.80 



55.50 



5.80 



18.57 



33.60 



Uhexcu«ed Student 
Abeencet 

Elementary Schools 
(N = 26) 

Junior High Schools 
(N = 1-0) 

Senior High Schools 
(N = 4) 



1981 - 1982 
Mean % SO 



3.59 



4.60 



6,64 



0,89 



2.84 



1.54 



1902 - 83 
Mean % SO 



4.61 



4.26 



4.81 



4.46 



2.18 



0.93 
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the "smaller school" effect. The logic is that YRS functionally} turns schools 
into smaller sized entities for any given session, and permits administrators 
and others to attend more closely to student misbehavior. It is hypothesized, 
that one reason for the absolute increase might be that the schools are 
"t' ' u*ning-up'* standards and fornnerly less serious events now result in 
disciplinary action. • Certainly, such a view could be verified by discussions 
with school administrators. - 

5c. What are the post -secondary opportunities for YRS students? Twelfth 
grade students were asked to complete a form dealing with their post-secondary 
school aspirations; cojJege advisors also provided information on the issue. 
The findings on post-secondary opportunities are displayed in Table 111-15 for 
1982-33. Compared to last year*s data, 1983 YRS students are taking somewhat 
more English, mathem'otics , laboratory science, and foreign language courses. 
A smali percentage of more students are expecting to receive their high school 
diploma, 91.1%. High school grade point averages are up significantly, and 
the increase does not seem to be a nnatter of "grade inflation", that is, 
higher grade for the same level of work. Support for the real increase can be 
inferred from performance on the the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), with 
scores significantly increased on both verbal and mathematics scales for 1983. 
over 1982 YRS performonce. 

With regard to student aspirations, data for 1983 seem^ comparable to the . 
1932 findings overall. Slightly fewer students expect to work immediately or 
attend a technical school. .More students (5%) plan to attend a UC-four-year 
university and less (4%) plan to attend a private university. These findings 
probably reflect changes related to the general economy rather than specific 
school-based interventions. 

Discussion of Findings 

i^ata for 1983 presents a more positive picture of the progress of the YRS 
program overall.. Teachers and administrators have a more positive view of the 
program, althojqh some problems remain \o be solved. Student performance is 
also improving as measured by the Survey of Essential Skills (SES) and the 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTRS). Student attitudes have stabilized 
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Table III- 1 5 
Year-Round Schools 
12th Grade Student Academic Preparation and 
Post-Secondary Plans 



I. High School Diploma 
(June |983) 

Yes 

No . 
Not Sure 

Number taking Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) 

Eligible to attend UC* 

.ligible to attend CSUC* 



Frequency 



962 
12 
82 

322 
. 186 
227 



% 

91 .10 
l.|/» 
7.77 

43.61 
17.50 
21 .40 



II. College Preparatory Courses 



\ 



Yeors of History 



Years of English 
Yeors of Mathematics 

Yeors of Loborotory Science 

\ 

Years of Foreign Language 



Meon 

I .66 
2.33 
2.09 
1 .63 
. 1.74 



SO 

O. i I 
0. 14 
0.18 
0.10 
0.1 I 



III. Academic Achievement ^ 

High School GPA 
; SAT Performance - Verboi 
- Mathemotics 



Mean 

2.73 
428.90 
\ 496.83 



SO 

9. 18 
27.30 
20.97 



♦Estimates based ori student self-reported\college preparatory subjects, GPA 
■bAI scores, and ore reported at school level. 

\ . . •■ 

\ ■ ■ ; 



TABLE in-15 (continued) 
Yoar*Round Schoolss ^ 
12th Grade Student Academic Preparetfon and 
Pdst*Secondary Plans ^ 



IV. Plans After High School 


Frequency 






Full-time job 


• 

115 


•12.78 




Attend a technical school 


140 


• 15.56 




Attend a 2-year community 
college 


265 


29.44 




Attend a' UC campus 


90. 


10.00 




Attend a CSUC campus 


Ill 


12.33 




Atteod.a 4-year public college 


28 


3.11 • 




Attend a private 4-year college 


48 


5.33 




Other ' ■ 


103 ♦ 


11.44 
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and for elementary and junior high school students, incidents of misbehovior 

are being reduced • Parental reaction is mixed, but is somewhat more positive 

than that in the 1981-82 interim ^report. Our sub-study on instruction in Yi^S 

found fairly widespreaci use of practices that have been demonstrated in tfie 

literature to be effective in improving reading and mathematics achievement. 

The District has made a number of efforts to ameliorate difficulties 

identified in earlier reports. The custodial allocation formula was changed 

.in Fall, 1982 so that assistance is provided on the ba^ of numbers of. 

students served rather than measured size of the schSil. Year-round schools 

are reported to have benefitted by about 10%. Since 1981, the District 

reports that 800 classrooms have been air-conditioned. Plans are in place for 

additional air conditioning at 46 schools and for 295 clossrooms as of March, 

1983. Building plans for Year-Round Schools involve II schools and a total 

» 

allocation of $44,277,000. In addition, the District administrative offices, 
including payrol I ,.' are monitoring YRS' needs more closely. Microcomputers are 
being put in place through the Information Systems Division^ to help YRS 
schedule students, monitor data, and assist in overall communication. The 
District is also completing a half-hour television presentation designed to .'^ 
communicate with parents, teachers, and community members about YRS. The 
program wilTbe in two languages. ■ ' 

Recommendations \ 

^ The Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD) reported on its e^qrts 
to deal with continuing pfoblems related to maintenance of schools, the summer 
heat problem, and building options as a way. to deal' with overcrowding. The 
(district is also* attempting to i^nprove its administrative liaisons with YRS 
and communication with narents. It appears that .the LAUSD efforts with the 
YRS program are beginning to result in positive trends in^many significant 
oreas. Because some problems remain, the following recommendations are made 

I. The District should anticipate the levels of.^enroHment likely t/o 

^ • ' .A 

affect a given school so that more notice to schools and parents, can be qiven 
concerninq changes in schedule or configuration. 
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2. The Oistrict should, because of'jthe continuinq conflict in schedule 
arnonq different schools, consider moVinq all YF^S to the sanne'schedule . This 
wilt reduce annbiguity for, parents and s^chool personnel, regularize contact 
nmonq schools, and obviate the need for repeated schedule changes. 

3. The District should continue its practice of providing support to YRS 
for custodial and general npiaintenanqe .Equipnnent repair opportunities should- 
also be scheduled with YRS needs in mind. ^ ' 

The District, should continue its efforts to nnatch its administrative 
services to the YRS calendar. , • 

5. The District should encourage local communities to pr6vide recreat- 
ional tind other ancillary services to assist out-of-session students. 

'6. The District should continue its building and air conditioning ^ 
programs so that the environment in YRS is as comfortable and educationally 
sound as possible. • \ - 

1 : The District should continue its efforts, both centrally and at the \. 
schooJ sites, to inform parents about YRS and^o provide options for those 
parents who prefer some alternative for their children. 

,8. The District should consider additional research in the area of ^^^^ 

student ochievement; how it is developed or affectecJ by the YR'S program.- 

I . ^ 

^ >^ ■ ' • 
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